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THE PHILADELPHIA RIOTS. 


The late outbreak teaches a lesson not to } 


be sighted, nor soon forgotten. Such hor- 
rible appeals to the senses may arouse-even 
those who are deal, blind and asleep i i spi- 
rit; though the wise need no such exhibi- 
tions of what is working beneath the sur- 


face of our communities. The crowds now 


| built our cities; but it appears like disobe- | 
dience to the plain will of Providence, when 
|. we contemplate the destiny and duty of this 
| nation, and its relation to:the other nations 
of the earch. 

| .. The ** People of the United States” 
| the ‘aheritors of the by-g 
all Christendom. 


are 
yne@ civilization of 
Not fox themselves, not | 





cursing, now ominously silent,—the flying | i in their own right; not by special favor and | 
pavements, rattling clubs, musket-shots— | for exclusive pany —did the colonies of 
the bleeding bodies, dead or dying, borne on bs Englishmen, guided to these 
the hotiders of companions, amidst the in one by the common law and the Christian 


shores—bound | 


shrieks of mourners—the~ rifled houses, 
burning churches, falling crosses—the sol- 
diery at street-corners—the multitude of wo- 
men, children, fiying from vengeful fellow- 
citizens, to starve houseless in the woods— 
are only outward signs of jealousies pent 
up within all our societies, and struggling 
to pour forth their lava-floods; and to the 
thoughtful, the physical violence is less 
dreadful than the smothered wrath. 

The present exasperated enmity between 
Natives and Foreigners, though seemingly 
the moying force, was really but a superfi- 
cial element in the outrages. The true cause 
of the mob is a much more profound and 
universal one; itis one which is perma- 
nent, not transient ; and more than all, it is 
one which is gaining daily, both in intensi- 
ty and extent. We must look for it, not in 
the accidents of name and nativity, but in 
the character and condition of the classes 
engaged in these murders and arsons. Yet 
this feud between natives and foreigners, 
well deserves a passing notice ; and its con- 
sideration will naturally prepare the way 
for a comprehension of the radical quarrel, 
the real root of bitterness, which under- 
lying the whole social life of modern na- 


tions and over-growing civilization in all | 


lands, has just put forth its fatal flowers, 
and dropped its poison berries under this 
peculiar form, among ourselves. 

This enmity to foreigners appears ab- 
surd enough, when we reflect, that the An- 
glo-Saxon race immigrated hither only a few 
years ago,—a few days even, we might 
say, when the progress of the race is re- 


garded ; it appears ungrateful enough, when | 


one.recalls the fact, that the means, skill, 
energy of the Irish, Germans, French 
Swiss, English, have cléared our forests, 
smoothed our-mountains, dug our canals, | 
levelled our railroads, dyked our harbors, | 


o 


| Relizion, 1 by freedom and by love, in other 
| _ Words;—trained through a system of repre-_ 
sentative government and concerted action 
|to aclearer knowledge than the past ever, 
gained of the rights:of individuals and the 
duties of the State—led onward, step by | 
step, in the progressive development of con- 
federacy and independeuce—grew up into | 
this nation of United States. On this virgin | 
soil, moral as well as physical, heaven and | 
humanity entrusted to the men most advanc- | 
ed in civil and religious liberty, and at the 
very era when all Europe was stirred from | 
the heart outward with earnest aspiration 
for higher humanity, the sublime problem | 
of realizing in deed and in truth the Unton 
or FREEMEN, which martyrs and prophets 
had struggled for in vain. The privilege 
was offered .us of cheering the drooping 
faith and hope, and love of mankind, by a 











, | eager, that 


manifestation in the eyes of all nations, of 
the possibility of human brotherhood. It 
is no exaggeration to state thus strongly the 
peculiar and sublime position which Provi- 
dence assigned us—a position, Heaven grant! 
not yet forfeited by our unfaithfulness, great 
| though this has-been. .The Union or Frer- 
| MEN was; is our calling. Wo to us, if we, 
by our failure, cast new stumbling blocks 
in our brethren’s path. 





| 
' 
| 


When Charles Follen, driven out irom a} 


land unworthy of his pure devotedness, 
touched these shores, he kneeled and kissed | 
the soil which, ashe fondly trusted, Lib- 
‘erty hallowed. How many of the noblest 
souls: of Europe have, in spirit, done the 
same. What,longing eyes 
| dimmed with tears oi bitterest 
| ment have looked to 





too often | 
disappoint- 
us, patient, . yet} 
tyrants and nobles into justice. 
| feels that she has a elaim 
Ww ho; undepressed by many 


we might by success chane! 
Europe 
upon those 
failures, une have heen trained by experience to contend 


obstucted by ruins, have the prompting 
of youth and the acclaim of a waitiag world, 
and the manifest welcome of. heaven to lead 
| them on. . She pours in upon us her best 
niental and moral light. Has she no right 
to ask that her surplus laboring population 
may be allowed.-to aid in rearmg our mate- 
rial prosperity 2 


It is the meanest injustice 
in-us te class the tens of ‘thousands of for- 
eigners who seek a home in this new world, 
under one category of the ‘evil disposed,” 
Because vagrants and. criminals from over- 
crowded poor houses and prisons are some- 
times swept upon us—shall we. forget the 
bands of substantia!, strong limbed, clear 
headed, warm hearted men and women— 
farmers and mechanics with well filled 
| purses—scholars with teeming brains and 
choice libraries—artists breathing an atmos- 
ppbere of grace and refinement—clergy with 
overZowing learning and goodness—philan- 
| thropists fresh with enthusiasm, who year 
_by year come to share their all with us? 
| Are we so egregiously vain, as to say we do 
not need their aid; so niggardly as to deny 
| them room to be useful? From the loins of 
those weary pilgrims and disenthralled cap- 
‘tives shall spring generations of nature's 
‘noblemen. The variety of elements, char- 
acters, tendencies, here blending, ensure an 
era of Unwersality in Religion—Law—Sci- 
ence—Art—Industry—such as no land, no 
age have ever seen before. Let us welcome 
the brothers whom hope brings. Let 
us be sure, that if we were what we ought 
to be and might be, the very elect from all 
| thejfour corners of the earth, who, too often 
look en us with half sorrow, half shame, 
would come to aid in rearing the great-tem- 
ple of Humanity. 

« Very fine,” says the objector, “ but the 
practieal difficulty remains, that we endan- 
ger the very lifeand impair the grow th of our 
| yet immature institutions by permitting this 

ingress of men, unaccustomed to our duties 
| apliivials, disappointed by experience abroad, 

| and who can and do fee] no patriotic inter- 
Let us grant the force 
of the objection, and then let us proceed to 
| make two remarks, which go to the heart 
| of the whole matter. 

1. The reason why the Radicals of Eu- 
Tope are dangerous to our peace is, that they 
find here the very same abuses which they 


| 
} 
| 
| 
\ 











est in our nat ion.’ 
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with at home, and which they had here ex- 
pected to escape. .When the subject is of 
such urgent importance, let us not stand up- 
on terms of ceremony, but rather use plain 
speech. And is it not true, undeniably true, 
that this Republic of the United States pre- 
sents the appearance of exactly the same 
struggle between Capital aad Labor, between 
Aristocracy and the Working Classes, which 
the monarchies of the old world are shaken 
with? For the moment, to be sure, wages 
are higher; there isan unoccupied soil; we 
see less crowding, less fevered and mad com- 
petition, less of extreme contrasts. But does 
it need half a glance to detect, that the tend- 
encies of society here are identically the same 
with those which have brought, or are rap- 
idly bringing, every nation in Europe to the 
dizzy veige of revolution? What matters 
it to him who has struggled with the full- 
grown hydra of despotism, that here this 
monster is young and half-grown? Do not 
the foreign operatives in our manufactories, 
the foreign mechanics in our cities, nay the 
foreign laborers in our fields, instantly feel 
as they did in Eurepe, and with intensest 
disappointment, too, that they are frowing 
against a flood, which surely, steadily, 


“however imperceptibly, is bearing them, 
, | No-Bank—Tariff and Anti-Tariff—Free- 


down, in spite of all their courage and toil 
to pauperism? “Ay! let us speak it fairly, 
frankly out. Is not our fear of these radi- 
cals simply this, that they will whelm all 
property distinctions in one levelling torrent 
of agrarianism? Half instructed in the na- 
ture and principles of our government, half 
blinded by their old familiar prejudices, sur- 
prised, indignant, the foreigners, especially 
of the working-classes, become willing in- 
struments of our demagognes, because the 
naked facts convince them that here, as in 
Europe, WeaLTH Is Master, Mammon Is 


‘if society goes on in its present track, when 








outskirts of New York to be convinced, 

that we are training up in our midst a class 
of boys and men, prematurely ripe for any 

atrocity. For the time, the organization, 
politically, of the laborers in this land, is 
laid aside; strikes for higher wages are 
rare. But there will and must come a time, 


the honest, upright,- hard-working will 
find the pressure of the money-power too 
strong, and will rise to cast it off; and then 
demagogues will rally factions, and strength- 
en themselves by enlisting on the side of 
the ** People,” so called, all the native as well 
foreign sans-culottes. More or less, in fact, 
this is already done at every election. The 
watch-words of ‘ equality, freedom, and 
human-rights,” sounded out by loud voices, 
sweep into the ttain of office-holders_ and 
office-seekers of all parties, the really well- 
disposed, but ‘short-sighted and inexperien- 
ced. The fundamental jealousy, which em- 
bitters every political party, and maddens 
voters at every election, is the strife between 
money and men. Instead of denouncing as 
traitors to the commonwealth, and as disor- 
ganizers, those who point out this radical 
quarrel which pervades society, it would be 
better to look facts in the face. Bank and 


Labor and Slave-Labor—Whig and Demo- 
crat, mean at bottom just this and no more nor 
less; we all want property, because as so- 
ciety is at present constituted, property is 
at once the underpinning and the cap-stone 
of respectability. Yes! we all, not the 
few only, desire and need an opportunity 
for ourselves and our children to be cultiva- 
ted—to have leisure—enjoyment, and above 
all, access to refined society. 





These two remarks show undeniably 
what our real danger is—that itis identi- 


KING, and LaBor Is HIS SeRF, in reality if | cally the same with that which threatens | 


not in name. 
slaves are too sore with the scars of the hal- 


be yoked in the car of this golden idol. Is 
it not a somewhat obvious consideration, 
that there is one way, and but one, of guard- 
ing against this danger, which unquestiona- 
bly does threaten this country as well as 
Europe with revolution, and that is, remov- 
ing the abuses which give demagogues the | 
power of deluding their victims ? 
remove this aristocracy of wealth? Ay! 
hat is the question which must be answered. 
2. The second remark is, that it is an op- 
tical delusion, so to speak, a mere whim of 
fancy to suppose, that our native working 
classes will not be as dangerous to our 
peace, in the long run, as the foreign work- 
ing classes.. Nay! they are so now. 
Who were most active in this very mob? 
Who sacked the houses; howled around | 
the burning churches; shouted as the holy | 
symbol of our religion fell? Who has for- 
gotten the destroyers of Pennsylvania Hall ? 
the riots in all our cities? It needs but a 
walk on any Sunday afternoon around the 


The necks of these redeemed | every state in Europe, and that it demands 
| some radical cure. 
ter to permit them, willingly, once again to | 





But how | 





Palliatives will only in| 
the end aggravate ‘he disease. Fora mo- 
ment let us look at two of these palliatives, 
on the efficacy of which men, calling them- 
selves statesmen, rely: 

1. We must strengthen our police system, 
imitate London and Paris, have a gend- | 
armie and a staff of day and night éithicere 
in every street; ina word we must resort 
to force. The severest criticism and wong 
demnation indeed, in relation to the late mob, | 
is against the city authorities, that they did | 
not ‘promptly enforce the peace! But our 
experience has taught one fact very plainly, 
that when any large portion of the people 
are in earnest, constables and militia are 
useless puppets. It needs hired ruffians to 
shoot down a mob. Fellow citizens dread | 
to imbrue their hands in the blood of fellow 
citizens.. Any police system, or militia 








| 


ment is felt by all to rest upon opinion, not 
upon force. Atl exercise of force is in- 
Stinctively recognised as not only out of 


place here, but a farcical usurpation. But 


this very conviction, that-law in this coun- 
try is the exponent, not of arbitrary willin 
an individual, but of the conscience and 
reason of the people, is the source of our 
loyalty. And asa people we are marvel- 
ously loyal. The explanation of our actual 
order is, that every man feels bound, not by 
fear, but in honor, to uphold the laws. If 
laws here are just, they are omnipotent. 
But if unjust, and recognised to be so by any 
large portion of citizens, judge, jury, con- 
stables, militia, would do well to resign, 
before attempting to execute them. Our 
only safety is in justice. The less we rely 
upon punishment and restraint; and the 
more we resort to prevention and free exer- 
cise of powers-in good directions, the wiser 
and safer shall we be. The only true gov- 
ernment in a free land is Truth and Right. 
2. But we must make men fit to be citi- 
zens by education. True! most true!— 
When Horace Mann of Massachusetts, po- 
pular as he rightly was, with any office in 
the gift of the commonwealth open to him, 
abandoned politics and consecrated his 
splendid energies to the cause of Public 
Education, he gave a proof of sagacity as 
well-as of disinterestedness, which any of 
our statesmen might well emulate. «Go 
forth and educate the People.” Excellent! 
But now comes the difficulty. How will 
you educate men and women, wearied with 
long, unintermitted, anxious toil, amidst 
garrets and cellars, with riotous children 
around them in leisure hours, and necessity 
driving them out to early and late exertion. 


Why delude ourselves about so plain a 


matter. Every year will it become more, 
not less difficult, for the parent to allow his 
child time for school; every year more, not 


less difficult, for the laboring poor to allow 


themselves leisure even to remember what 
they learned in early years. We are on 
the same road to popular ignorance with 
Europe. And again, such popular training 
as we have by our newspapers and lectures, 
and cheap publications, quickening intelli- 
gence witnout giving thorough wisdom, will 
only make our citizens feel more keenly 
their intellectual deprivations, more restless 
aiter some state of life, where men need 
not he machines grinding out money, 
for masters to stamp in their mint with 
their own image and _superscription.— 
How many a young mechanic, studious in 
boyhood, earnest, ambitious, generous, finds 
himself in manhood crippled in mind, from 
engrossing cares ; and chafes in vain against 
the prison-bars of want? We cannot edu- 
cate free citizens to that high virtue, and 


system, which can possibly be contrived, | comprehensive wisdom, which their duties 


will prove utterly powerless here, whenever | 
questions, like those hinted at in this article, | 


demand, se long as they are poor, and feel 
themselves humbled by their narrow means. 


shall deeply agitate the popular mind. And | The very intelligence of this people makes 
for this simple reason, that a free govern-| keener the jealousies against unequal con’ 
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ditions ; and meanwhile the whole spirit of 
society—its modes of labor and exchange, 
are educating young and old, not to Freedom 
of Manliness, but to Servitude to Circum- 
stances ; not to brotherly cooperation, but 
to selfish, grasping, unfeeling competition. 
We are at this moment training up the Peo- 
ple of the United States to bely their pro- 
fessed principles of Humanity—taught in 
school and church, by the practice of aris- 


gious movements are of the most extensive | 
and important nature: nearly the whole 
business of religious propagation is commit- 
ted to their hands; and the moral state of 
the nation may well- be measured by the 
spirit displayed on these occasions. 

There is much connected with these cele- 
brations in which the true and universal 
Christian must heartily rejoice: and quite 
as much that will give him exceeding pain. 





tocratic distinctions in the great public semi- 
nary of business and social intercourse. 
Popular education ! we have all but taught 
our people and the world to believe, that 
Free Institutions are as degrading tothe Mass | 
of Men, as Aristocracies and Monarchies. 
This Philadelphia mob illustrates the ten- 
dencies of society in all our communities, 
and it would be well for us, each and all, 
to look at home. It is because these fo- 
reigners are poor, and ignorant, and indig- 
nant, and goaded by a blind sense of 
wrong done to them, and rights denied, that 


The spirit that prompts them generally is 
that spiritof Love which is everywhere 
waking the soul of man to a consciousness 
of its lofty destinies on Earth. In itself itis 
beautiful to see men leaving the coarser 
cares of life to indulge in seasons of devo- 
tion to the highest interests of humanity 
and of devout gratitude toGod. Nothing is 
more characteristic of the better feelings of 
the age, than the universality that begins to 
mark all its moral movements. The Church 
is talking with more earnestness than ever 
it did, not of the reformation of this or that 





they are dangerous; and the hostility of 
their opponents is fer the most part instigated 
by no higher motive than jealousy. We 
have, as a people, fallen sadly—sadly 
short of our duties. Therefore may we 
well tremble; such outbreaks are only 
omens of fast aggravating evil. Unless 
some efficient means are taken, to bridge 
over this chasm between the Rich and Poor, 
the Capitalist and Laborer, to establish 
friendly and intimate intercourse between 
those now refined from possession of oppor- 
tunities of culture, and those now imbruted 
by low influences, we shall speedily sink 
into the vortex of civil convulsion which 


single vice, but of the conversion ef the 
world. Its Bible societies would send. the 
Word of God—the fountain of all .human 
improvement—to every soul upon the habi- 
table globe ; its Missionaries penetrate eve- 
ry region; while among its noblest aspira- 
tions, it contemplates a coming era of uni- 
versal peace. 


The spirit, then, we repeat, which is 
moving at the bottom of all these agitations 
is:the benign spirit of Christian Philanthro- 
py: we sympathize w'th it most sincerely : 
ave love to read of its universal mcnifesta- 
tions, even when through the shorisighted- 








ness of man, it assumes a perverted form; 


and our only regret is that it so often as- | 


with ever wider surges is eating away and 
. ; 7 Ss. ° ° 
swallowing upthe shores of European States sumes that form, and appears fearfully dis- | 
But let there be no fears, no despair, if! guised in the shape of sectarian bigotry and 
we are brave enough to do our duties. The! Gentile exclusiveness. 
; . os T a ie <a 
can fulfil it. And in order that we may do| these bodies of religious propagandism, is | 
S0, let us in season solve these problems of | worthy of deep attention. In the aims of 
InpustRY AND Property. Our pressing| the Bible, Missionary and Peace Societies, 
need is to equalize the burden of labor,—to 


we see some of the grandest moral aims | 
share more equitably its profits;—to make | that ever entered into the hearts and heads | 
every man, woman, and child a property| of the Human Race, and our souls “are | 


holder,—to secure lor every one a free €X- | touched with a sense of profound awe and | 
ercise of all his or her powers of usefulness reverence, when we hear of the miracles of | 


—to open avenues to social honors,—and on | 50}/-sacrifice and achievement accomplished 

this basis of general pecuniary arid social in- by the noble agents of Christianity. When, 

dependence, to raise a system of truly Uni-| too, the long lines of Sunday School chil- 

versal Education, that shall make the whole’ dren, with their neat clothes and smiling 
of life on earth a discipline for Heaven. 

Pe 7k | deaf mute gifted with a new sense by the! 

THE ANNIVERSARIES. | hands of Christian patience and love; and, | 

The month of May is a Feast of Inga-| above all, when the blind are made to see, | 

thering to various sects of Protestant Chris-| go that the blank of literature, nature and 





| faces, file before us ; when we see the poor | 


tendom. They come together in the per- | art, becomes again an illuminated page full 


ha} - P a | . ° 1 
sons of their clergymen and delegates, from | of instruction and solace,—we thank God 
all parts of the land, and after a season of| that he has cast our lot in this age of bene- 


mutual gratulations and excitement, return | yolent strivings and triumphs. The only in any sentiment proves that it is working 


generally in the heart of society. Let us 
not be understood as intimating that the 
writers of these periodicals have any know- 
ledge of the Divine Order of Society, or that 
they are consciously working for the en 


well pleased to their homes. There are} consideration that abates our joy is, that | 
many reasons why we look upon these re-| many of the good souls who are engaged in| 
ligious assemblings with no ordinary inte-| these glorious tasks of beneficence, are so | 
test. The protestant clergymen of this| hampered in their means and often so con-. 
country possess a vast power; their reli-\ tracted in their moral vison. While they are 


giving ears to the deaf, and eyes to the 
blind, and sending the Scripture to the hea- 
then, we esteem it a pity that their own 
spiritual ears and eyes and hearts were not 
more readily opened to all the showings and 
leadings of Providence. As Associationists, 
the pleasure which we should otherwise 
take in these anniversaries is greatly mar- 
red by the one sided and sectarian charac- 
ter which is given to movements that ought 
to concentrate the energies of the universal 
Church. We are pained by the thought 
that clergymen who interest themselves 
most deeply in these festivities, close their 
minds and fortify their prejudices against a 
principle—Assoctation—which, if adopted 
in the right spirit, would be the most effec- 
tive means ever employed under God, for 
the christianization of the race. There is 
not a partial reform for which. they are la- 
boring which is not contained in it—there 
is not a righteous agency they use which 
would not be furthered by it, there is not a 
man among them whose sympathies and 
intellect would not be expanded by a full 
comprehension of its philosophy and bear- 
ings. God's will cannot be done in Earth, 
as it isin heayen, until the divine princi- 
ples of fraternal ‘‘ consociation ” which an- 
imate the angels are generally adopted in 
practice everywhere. We commend, there- 
fore, to all who sigh after the realization of 
the triumphant, not the militant Church, 
to all who daily pray, THY KINGDOM COME, 
the heavenly laws for rendering truth and 
love practical, revealed to the Genius of 
Charles Fourier. 

We have many other things to say on 
this matter, which we are now compelled 
to postpone. 


a 
GLIMPSES OF THE LIGHT. 


We have received, since the publication 
of our last number, copies of the several 
Quarterly Reviews which are published in 
this country and in England; and it has 
given us a shock of pleasurable surprise to 
find how the opinions held by the schoo] of 
Fourier are gradually insinuating themselves 
into the current literature of the day. The 
Reviews which we have received are the 
following :—The Dublin University, the 
Southern Quarterly, Mr. Brownson’s, the. 


| British and Foreign, and the Foreign Quar- 


terly; every one of which contains strong 


/and emphatic confirmations, in one way or 
_another, of the views which the Phalanx 


was instituted to impress upon the public 
mind. It gave us joy to find these testimo- 
nies, because the higher class of Reviews 


may be regarded as exponents of the ten- 


dencies of the cultivated intellect of the 
day, and because, being published at places 


/ go distant from each other, their concurrence 
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which we so much desire ; we merely wish 
to point the attention of the believer in 
Fourier’s doctrine of social progress, to the 


extraordinary fulfilments of his prophecies 


which are-now taking place. This will 
strengthen their faith, and freshen their 
enérgies to new endeavors. 

What we find in the Dublin Magazine is 
only a confirmation of our critical opinions. 
Fourier was the first to unfold the law of 
progress in incoherent society, which is to 


make the rich richer and the poor poorer, 


until the extreme sufferings of the masses 
shall drive them into the better forms of as- 
sociated organization. His perpetual reply 
to those who insist that society is already 
advancing and needs no new schemes of pro- 
gress, is, that its actual progress is only one- 
sided or ‘ simplistic,” not compound and 
universal, that what it gains on the one 
side it loses on the other, and that the ten- 
dency of existing civilization, in consequence 
of an inevitable law, is to run into an op- 
pressive and cruel feudalism of commerce. 
How much is this’ view confirmed by the 
subjoined extract from the Dublin University 
Magazine :— 


“So far is it indeed from being necessarily 
the case, that the nation’s happiness and 
wealth must progress, pari passu, that it is 
notorious that misery and discontent have 
been widening and deepening throughout 
England almost in a ratio proportionate with 
the growth of capital. The master mind of 
Mr. Gladstone, quick-sighted to unravel the 
mysteries of this awful subject, has been like- 
wise magnanimous enough boldly to unveil 
the real truth of the case, however unpalata- 
ble and alarming. In his place in the House 
of Commons, on the 14th of February, 1843, 
that philosophic statesman observed, that “ it 
was one of the most melancholy features of 
the social state of the country—that while 
there was a decrease in the consuming pow- 
ers of the people, and an increase in the pri- 
vations and distress of the laboring and 
operative classes, there was at the same time 
a constant accumulation of wealth in the upper 
classes, and a constant insrease of capital,” 

«The facts stated by Mr. Gladstone were 
echoed from the other side of the house. Mr. 
C. Buller also remarked, that “ we see ex- 
treme destitution throughout the industrious 
classes, and, at the same time, incontestable 
evidences of vast wealth rapidly augmenting.” 
That this was a true picture of the condition 
of the country there seemed to be a general 
consent. All parties agreed that the wealth 
of the country had been for years augment. 
ing ; while few felt any disposition to dissent 
from the assertion of Lord Ashley, that there 
was “ danger,—wide, deep, and fierce.” Nor 
were there many, we firmly believe, who 
heard without alarm, lest they were but too 
true, the still gloomier forebodings of the 
noble lord, ** No one can hope that twenty 
years will pass without some mighty convul- 
sion,some displacement of the whole system 
of society.” 

* * * * x 

“But all this is the necessary consequence, 

it will be said, of What is England’s pride and 


truth! Away with this vain boast of free. 
dom in a land whose population is sighing 
and crying under a worse than Egyptian 
bondage. Talk of freedom tothe wan, pale, 
broken-hearted manufacturer, whose three 
parts of life are dragged on in some noisome 
pent-house—tell him he is born a Briton, that 
he may stay away, and starve. Or tell the 
faded semptress, who plies her needle through 
the livelong day, often through the feverish 
watches of the night, to earn what is hardly 
sufficient to perpetuate this sorrowful exist- 
_ence-—tell her that she is free—that all her 
| toils are volantary—that she is at liberty to be- 
come a prostitute, or go home and die in com- 
pany with her famished babes. We ask, what 
sanction bas negro slavery to enforce its Dra. 
/conian code, more terrible than a death by 
\famine ? What then, in the name of com- 
ron sense or coinmon humanity, is the mean- 
ing of mocking by the taunt of freedom mil- 
lions of our countrymen, who must labor 
through a life of misery, or DIE BY STARVA- 
| TION? 

“ Such, we maintain, is the actual condition 
to which the major part of our laboring poor 
are at this moment reduced. The tyranny of 
capital, fostered, instead of checked, by legis- 
lation, does subject England’s free. born chil- 
dren to a slavery as degrading and as real as 
| if the chain elanked after them, and the lash 
_ compelled them to their daily tasks.” 


| This isa fact which can not be too often 
| presented to the advocates of the partial re- 
‘forms which engage society—the evil in 
Society is an organic evil, and can only be 
met by an organic remedy. The same 
view essentially is taken by a writer in the 
last Southern Quarterly, who is said to bea 
distinguished clergyman of Charleston. His 
subject is Eugene Sue's “ Mysteries of 
Paris,” and he has certainly preached 
from that text an able and effective dis- 
course. The freedom with which he speaks 
of the wrongs of our social state, and of the 
necessity of a more yital and general re- 
form than has yet been applied, does honor 
alike to his discernment and his goodness. 


We select a single passage from this noble 
and glowing article :— 

““ We hear it said, that these ‘“‘ Mysteries” 
are unnatural, and we answer, so is sin. We 
hear it said that- they are strange—without 
harmony of parts, breathing discord, and we 
answer still, so is sin. So unharmonious and 
discordant, we do not deny their extravagance 
—their confusion. The author is no artist. 
His merit is of another sort. His materials 
lie far out of the world of art. They are 
wretched and tangled. How can we wonder 
at the loose, incoherent nature of the whole 
picture? Harmony is found in quite another 
sphere. Jt dwells in the realm of virtue. 
Here is the artist’s only home. Sufferings, 
wrongs—scenes of misery,—these our author 
strives to lay open to the eyes of the world. 
Nor does he stand alone. He is not a solitary 
observer in this great field where suffering 
men are, though perhaps less artistical than 
most of his fellows and ce.workers. He is 
not the only witness to the evils and wretch- 
edness that exist in social life. Carlyle, in his 
later books, Chartism, and Past and Present, 
exhibits, though under different aspects, as he 

















boast, the perfect freedom of her subjects. In 
a free country, if a man chooses to engage in | 
a particular line of employment, if he is paid | 
his wages he has no claim for anything else ; | 
and if he finds his occupation distressing, he | 
can assert his indefeasible rights, and transfer | 
sa to some mode of life which he Pres 
ers, 


** Away with this mockery of God's eternal | 


represents a different community, the same 


| glaring deformities of the social condition. 


now going on—hidden from most men— 
—down in the secret processes of life—down 
where realities lie beneath shows and shams: 
—hbeneath the surface where are seen only 
the affectations and conceits which, in far too- 
great a degree, constitute and pass among the 
masses for the social economy of the age. 
We have watched as carefully as we have 
been able, and as our short experience in life 
has permitted, the signs and prospects of this 
our time. Birmingham riots, combinations 
of working men, mechanics’ oppressions, 
changes of cabinets and French revolutions, 
have had a language and a meaning which 
we have hoped to see all preat men—yea, all 
men, strive to read and understand. We have 
hoped to see some preparation made to hush 
these cries of oppressed human beings—our 
brothers—to lift off the load that has grown 
too heavy any longer to be borne without 
crushing the humble bearer. What have we 
seen? Deaf ears turned to these cries,— 
eyes closed upon these evils,—and, worse 
than all, forgetfulness of Him whose ear is 
open to all unuttered wants, and whose eye 
notes all secret griefs. Still sorrowing, men. 
there are and broken hearts. The low wail 
of suffering still rises and sounds—it gathers 
tone and power with every day’s progress, 
and with every new voice uttered in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ and of love, men have 
tried to be indifferent—to hush the veice of 
complaint and prophecy alike. They have 
tried to silence conscience by ‘a little alms- 
giving, and by feeble efforts to raise up so- 
cieties of benevolence with dignified presi- 
dents, and sympathising resolutions, all nicely 
written out in the society’s books, and kept 
in the. society’s rooms. Such efforts have 
been made. Tney have been puffed in 
newspapers and applauded in fashionable 
tones in saloons and at luxurious dinner 
parties. Meanwhile what happens? Riots 
are repeated,— mechanics strike anew, — 
laborers refuse to work, saying, “it is as well 
to die in idleness as in toil, for either way we 
shall die of poverty.” Yes! Men die of 
poverty right in the neighborhood of clothing 
societies and fuel societies. Here is the mys- 
tery, and a greater one is not seen in Paris. 
Here is the problem—not yet fully ¢ompre- 
hended, if it be even dreamed of. But here 
it is—the mystery and the problem here at 
our very doors. It comes to us, and is pro- 
posed afresh, in every social conflict,—in 
riots and insurrections,—in all prayers for a 
change of some sort,—in all murmurs of the 
poor against the rich, and is lifted up in the 
eloquent though silent wail of broken-hearted 
and feeble women. Nor here alone, but in 
life’s higher walks, the same thing arrests our 
attention. Our literature breathes complaint. 
Perhaps its best exponent and most forcible 
utterance is found in fiction, whether it re- 
present high or humble life. How rarely do 
we find in it—and this is a faithful index of 
society,—how rarely do we find in it humble 
and domestic wirtnes exalted, and how often 
are the graces of the gentleman and Christian 
given to the practiced pirate of virtue! Social 
life is artificial, distorted, unnatural. ‘The 

complaint we hear, and the burden of gossip, 
declare it. THe ARTIFICIAL NATURE CF SOCIETY. 

Tuls Is THE PROBLEM OF oUR AGE. IT IN- 

VOLVES THE OTHER PROBLEMS OF POVERTY— 
LABOR, SUFFERING, AND CRIME. It has been 

overlooked too much. Men have feared it. 

They have foreseen the commotion it might 

excite, and the old opinions it might disturb. 

' They have feared to look it in the face, but 

the time presses—the problem is not solved, 





Dickens bears a similar testimony. They all! and grapple with it we must. Delay is unsafe, 


are swift witnesses against the present artifi- 
cial arrangements which constitute society. 
They all tell‘us what the problem is which 
our age proposes and calls on us to solve. | 
They all speak of a coming evil day, and bid 
us make ready for it. They all reveal, each 
in his own way, the deep struggle which is 


| it increases the confusion and peril. 


Evils 
exist and grow. Let them be recognized— 
let them be met. Let the philanthropist, the 
moralist and Christian know how bad the 
world is, what sins there are, and where the 
energies of benevolence are needed, Eugene 
Sue will answer to these things. Probably 
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‘no great reformer himself, he shows the ne- 


cessity of reform. He stands in advance of 
full half the world in the simple recognition 
of evils.” 


In another place, the same writer com- 


plains of the degradation and drudgery of 


labor, and hints that it should be rendered 
attractive; but we have room only for one 
more extract from him, in which he refers 
to the mature of the remedy to be provided 
How that word Association rings in the ears 
of every one who earnestly seeks an outlet 
from “ civilized” wrong and duplicity : 

“ The law and spirit of love we desire to 
see more deeply cherished and more widely 
spread, It is a universal spirit, and we desire 
to see it universally felt and acknowledged. 


There seems, in the present arrangement of 
society, to be a feeling that the law of love is 


‘to be applied only to the higher classes—the 


privileged orders, and the law of scorn to all 
others.. Against this we contend. Ina nar- 
rowness like this we find a necessity for-re- 
form. The principles of association, as so- 


-ciety now is, are wrong,—the spirit is exclu- 


sive and mean. Associations are now formed 
from fortune or accident, and of consequence 
whatever is built on these, exalts circum- 
stances above the individual,—renders the 
accidents which befal a man superior to the 
man himself. MWe want associations, but we 


want them formed on new principles,—ani- 


mated witha new and holier spirit. We want 
new. bonds of union,—ties closer and more 
enduring than all earthly friendships—which 
do not depend upon this world’s changing 


fortunes, and will last when this world is no 


amore. You and I, my brother, need friends 
who will be our’s not in the sunshine alone 
and in the day of prosperity, but in the night 
of adversity, and in the hour of scorn. These 
hearts crave friends that will be our’s forever.” 


On the top of this we pile up a few sen- 


‘tences from the rugged English of Mr. 


Brownson. It is true, that in another arti- 
cle this gentleman has undertaken to read a 
lecture to the ‘“ Fourierists ;” but as his 
views do not appear to be completely set- 
tled on the subject, we shall not reply to 
them now. We have a general sympathy 
with him, in his struggles after Truth and 
Unity, and cannot consent to enter into con- 
troversy with him, until he shall have given 
the doctrines of Fourierathorough and con- 
scientious investigation. After he shall have 
done this, we have too much respect for the 
vigor and acuteness of his mind to allow 
ourselves to suppose that any controversy 
will be needed. We-think Mr. Brownson 
has every year been drawing nearer to the 
gloriouscentre of ** Untversat Unrry,” and 
if he will only preserve his mind from ex- 


dremes, which are always dangerous, will 


yet achieve an amount of good which even 
his own broad sympathies have hardly sug- 
gested. But not to detain our readers, we 
extract his criticism of the inefficiency of 


-** Democracy :”— 


“ Universal suffrage does not, then, in giv- 
ing to every man an equal vote in the State, 
give to every man equal ability to protect his 
own rights and interests. The master can al- 
Ways command the vote of his servant; or, 
if cannot, he can always contrive some way 
to escape its effects, and, indeed, to turn it 
against hisservant. We see this in the his- 


tory of our own country. Free suffrage has 
done very little with us to protect labor 


| They were not the votes of the Democracy 


against the usurpations of capital ; in most of 
the States, it has done nothing. In the Fede- 
ral legislature, through the influence of that 
portion of the representatives of wealth, who 
own labor, and, therefore, have an interest 
identical with that of our Northern laborer, a 
severe contest between the two elements has 
thus far been maintained. But these are now | 
a feeble minority, and the contest is no | 
longer doubtful, as the reviewer may read in | 
the fact, that the confidential friends of his | 
favorite candidate for the Presidency seek to 
win the support of Northern Manufacturers, | 
rather than that of the Southern Planters, and | 
are restrictionists, and abolitionists, rather 
than constitutionalists. 

* The great danger of modern times is this 
growing Industrial Feudalism, which is 
springing up in all the more advanced nations | 
of Christendom, and taking the place of the 
old Feudalism, founded on conquest and ter- 
ritory. It is, in many respects, worse than the 
Feudalism of the Middle Ages, and, so far as | 
we can see, better in none. The old Feudal- | 
ism was territorial, and the serf lived on, and | 
drew his support from, the land he tilled, and 
his means of living were in proportion to the 
productiveness of his labor. He might, indeed, 
sometimes want, but only in seasons of 
general scarcity. This new Feudalism is 
founded on trade, much more fluctuating than 
agriculture, and the operative’s raeans, in- 
stead of being in proportion to the product- 
iveness of his labor, are in proportion to the 
demand in the market. As his products, 
owing to the vast increase of the productive 
power of all industrial nations, run always 
ahead of the demand, he suffers most, expe- 
riences his greatest want, when warehouses 
and granaries are the fullest. 

‘* Now, we ask the reviewer, what univer. 
sal suffrage has done, in this country, to 
check the growth of this system? So far as 
at present informed, we belive this system has 
received more direct encouragement with us, 
than in any other country. By means of cor- 
porations, joint-stock companies, for vast in- 
dustrial enterprises, the whole industry of the 
country, and the whole legislation which 
concerns industry, have fallen under the con- 
trol of, probably, less than two hundred indi- 
viduals; and there was a moment when it 
threatened to fall, and had we, instead of | 
Great Britain, been the leading commercial | 
nation, would actually have fallen, under the 
control of one man alone, the first President 
of the United States Bank of Pennsylvania. 





| 





that prostrated Mr. Biddle. AJl the voting in 
the world was impotent before him. We owe 
our deliverance from him to some few blun- 
ders of his own, but mainly to the fact that 
English cotton-spinners could live longer on | 


| their old stock of cotton, than he could afford | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





to keep his new stock im wareliouses, waiting 
for higher prices. The commercial superiority | 
of England, not universal suffrage, saved us. | 
“Tn all our contests with the money power, | 
we have seen the impotence of the reviewer’s 
democracy, and the truth of Harrington’s as. | 
sertion, that power goes always with the 
balance of property. How did General Jack- 
son sustain himself in his war against the 4 
Bank? Was it universal suffrage that sus.- | 
tainedhim? Or did he sustain himself by 
separating the interests of the State Banks 
from those of the National Bank, and thus 
gaining to his side the balance of property ? 
Deprived of the aid of the State Banks, espe- 
cially the banks of the State of New York, 
which wanted the government deposites, then 
embracing a large surplus, and to get rid of a 
competitor who paid no taxes, and loaned 
money at six per cent, instead of seven, 
would he, with all his overwhelming energy 
of character and unbounded personal popula- 
rity, have been able to sustain himself? He 
himself thought otherwise, and this was his 
reason for adopting the “Pet Bank” policy, 








to which, in his own private opinion, we are 
assured on good authority, he was epposed.” 


The Democratic Review, we venture to 
say, will hazard no reply to this sledge- 
hammer argument. 

In the British and Foreign Review, we 
have been attracted by an article on the 
writings of Thomas Carlyle. “That extra- 


ordinary man is treated with remarkable 


discrimination, and with a warmth of affec- 
tion that does the heart good, amid so much 
of cold intellectual analysis. His sincerity, 
his deep feeling, his boldness, his humor, 
his learning, his originality, are gratefully 
allowed ; but the reviewer thinks that he 
has not yet fully comprehended the spirit of 
the age. He sees clearly that society is out 
of joint, or, in his own words, that there is 
no society, “no common home, only a great 
overcrowded lodging-house, where each, 
isolated, regardless of his neighbor, turned 
against his neighbor, clutches what he can 
get, and cries mine, and calls it peace, be- 
cause in the cut-purse and cut-throat scram- 
ble no steel knives, but only a far cunning- 
ersort, can be employed,—where friendship, 
communion, has become an incredible tra- 
dition, and the holiest sacramental supper is 
a smoking gavern dinner, with cook for 
evangelist.” He see this and feels it, but 
has only the faintest glimmer of a remedy- 
The reviewer then says :— : 


“« There is but one defect in Mr. Carlyle, in 
our opinion, but that one is vital: it influences 
all he does, it determines all his views; for 
logic and system rule the intellect even when 
the latter pretends to rise the most against 
them. We refer to his view of the collective 
intelligence of our times. 

“That which rules the period, which is 
now commencing, in all its manifestations,— 
that which makes every one in the present 
day complain, and seek good as well as bad 
remedies,—that which everywhere tends to 
substitute, in politics, democracy for govern- 
ments founded upon privilege,——in social eco. 
nomy, association for unlimited competition, 
—in religion, the spirit of universal tradition 
fur the solitary inspiration of the conscience, 
—is the work of an idea, which not only dis- 
tances the object, but misplaces the starting- 
point of human activity; it is the collective 
thought seeking to supplant, as the point of 
view in the social organism, the individual 
thought; the spirit of humanity visibly sur- 
passing (for it has been always silently and 
unperceived at work) the spirit of man. In 
the past, we studied one by one the small 
leaves of the calix, the petals of the corolla ; 
at the present day our attention is turned to 
the full expansion of the flower. ‘Two thous. 
and years, from the earliest times of Greece 
down to the latest times of Pagan Rome, 
worked out Individuality under one of its 
phases; eighteen centuries have enlightened 
and developed it under the other. At the pre- 
sent day other horizons reveal themselves,— 
we leave the individual for the species. The 
instrument is organized ; we seek for it a 
law of activity and an outward object. From 
the point of view of the individual we have 
gained the idea of right; we have worked 
out (were it only in thought) liberty and 
equality—the two greatest guarantees of all 
personality: we proceed further—we stam- 
mer out the word Duty, that is to say, some- 
thing which can only be derived from the 
general law, association, that is to say, some. 
thing which requires a common object, @ 
common belief. The prolonged plaint of mil 
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lions crushed beneath the wheels of competi- 
tion has warned us that freedom of labor does 
not suffice to render industry what it ought to 
be, the source of material life to the state in 
all its members, the intellectual anarchy to 
which we are a prey, has shown us that liber- 
ty of conscience does not suffice to render re- 
ligion the source of moral life to the state in 
all its members. We have begun to suspect, 
not only that there is upon the earth some- 
thing greater, more holy, more divine, than 
the individual—collective Humanity—an ex- 
istence always living, learning, advancing 
toward God, of which we are but the instru- 
ments,—but that it is alone from the summit 
of this collective idea, from the conception of 
the Universal Mind, “of which,” as Emerson 
says, ‘‘ each individual man is ong more in- 
carnation,” that we can derive our function, 
the rule of our life, the ideal of our societies. 
We labor at this at the present day. It signi- 
fies little that our first essays are strange 
aberrations : itsignifies little, that falling up- 
on their weak side, the doctrines of St. Simon, 
of Owen, of Fourier, and others, who have 
arisen, or shall arise, y be condemned to 
ridicule. That which is important is the idea 
common to all these doctrines, and the breath 
of which has rendered them fruitful ; it is the 
object which they all instinctively propose,— 
_ the starting-point they take. Half a century 
ago, all the boldest and most innovating theo- 
ries sought in the organization of societies 
guarantees for free individual action ; society 
wes fundamentally only the power of all di- 
rected to the support of the rights of each ; at 
the present day, the most timid reformers 
gtart with a social principle to’define the part 
ef the individual,—with the admission of a 
law, to seek what may be its best interpreter 
‘and its best application. What, in the politi- 
cal world, are all these tendencies to cen- 
tralization, to universal suffrage, to the anni- 
hilation of castes ? Whence arise, in the re- 
ligious world, all these discontents, all these 
Teversions toward the past, all these aspira- 
tions toward a future, confused, uncertain, 
but wide, tolerant, and reconciliatory of 
creeds at present opposed? Why is history, 
which in old times was satisfied with relating 
the deeds of princes or of ruling bodies of 
men, directed at the present day so much to 
the masses, and why does it feel the want of 
descending from the summits of society to its 
base ? And what means that word Progress, 
which, understeod in a thousand ways, is yet 
found on every lip, and becomes more from 
day to day the watchword of all labors? We 
thirst for unity ; we seek it in a new and 
larger expression of the mutual responsibility 
of all men towards each other,—the indisso- 
luble copartnery of all generations and all in- 
dividuals in the human race. We begin to 
comprehend those beautiful words of St. 


elaborately learned commentaries on his 
greatest poems have appeared; lectures 
without number are delivered on the same 
subject in Italy; while his life, his works, 
his system are everywhere industriously 
subjected to a new analysis. 

The writer then proceeds to ask what is 
the secret of this phenomena in literature, 
and answers his inquiry, by asserting that 
‘the thought which was in Dante is the 
same as that which is now fermenting in 
the bosom of our own epoch. We feel this 
instinctively,” he continues, ‘* and we seek 
to place our own wavering belief in refuge 
under the great wing of his genius. The 
secret of Dante is a thing which concerns 
this present time.” 

In illustration of his remark, the writer 
then gives the following abstract of Dante’s 
‘“‘ system,” which our readers will perceive. 
is almost identical in its expressions with 
those in which the followers of Fourier de- 
light. He says: 


Dante believed: God is one—the universe 
is one thought of God—the universe therefore 
is one. All things come from God—they all 
participate, more or lees, in the divine nature, 
according to the end for which they are cre- 
ated. They all float towards different points 
over the great ocean of existence, but they 
are all moved by the same will. Flowers in 
the garden of God, all merit our love accord- 
ing to the degree of excellence he has be- 
stowed upon each; of these, Man is the most 
eminent. Upon him God hasbestowed more 
of his own nature than upon any other crea- 
ture. In the continuous scale of Being, that 
man whose nature is the most degraded 
touches upon the animal; he whose nature is 
the most noble, approaches that of the angel. 
Everything that comes from the hand of 
God tends towards the perfection of which 
it is susceptible, and man, more fervently and 
more vigorously than all the rest. There is 
this difference between him and other crea- 
tures, that his perfectibility is what Dante 
calls ‘ possible,” meaning indefinite. Coming 
from the bosom of God, the human soul in- 
cessantly aspires towards Him, and endeavors 
by holiness and knowledge to become re- 
united with Him. Now the life of the indi- 
vidual man is too short and too weak to ena- 
ble him to satisfy that yearning in this world ; 
but around him, before him, stands the whole 
human race to which he is allied by his so- 
cial nature,—that never dies, but works 
through one generation of its members after 





Paul, (Romans xii. 5,) “ We being many, are 
one body in Christ, and every one members 
one of another.” We resolve the incertitude 
and caprices of individuals into a universality : 


another onwards, in the road to eternal truth. 
Mankind ia one. God has made nothing in 
vain, and if there exists a multitude, a collec- 
tive of men, it is because there is one aim for 


we seek the intelligence and harmonizing of | them all—one work to be accomplished by 
persons in the collective mass. Such is the | them all. Whatever this aim may be, it does 
tendency of the present times, and whosoever certainly exist, and we must endeavor to dis- 


does not labor in accordance with it, neces. | Cover and attain it. Mankind, then, ought 
sarily remains behind.” | to work together, in order that all the intel- 
We have been much interested also, in /¢ctue! powers that are bestowed amongst 


; 7 F them may receive the highest possible deve- 
an article in the Foreign Quarterly on | lopment, whether in the sphere of thought or 


intellects naturally destined to rule, providing 
with calm wisdom for all the different func- 
tions which are to be fulfilled,—the distinct 
employments,—itself performing the part of 
pilot, of supreme chief, in order to bring to the 
highest perfection, what Dante calls “ The 
universal Religion of human nature :” that is, 
empire—IMPERiUM. 

age 


THE TEN HOUR SYSTEM. 


We spoke in our last of the debate in the 
British Parliament upon the ‘ Factory Bill,” 
introduced by Lord Ashley, limiting the du- 
ration of factory labor to ten hours per day ; 
and our own view of its momentous impor- 
tance, seems fully confirmed by more re- 
cent accounts from England. The most 
intense excitement had been created through- 
out the manufacturing districts among the 
working classes, who had held and conti- 
nued to hold immense public meetings to 
sustain the bill; in some instances, as will 
be seen by the following summary from the 
London Times of April 16, under circum- 
stances quite unprecedented. 


Our readers will see by the public meet- 
ings that the Ministerial appeal to the work- 
ing man is receiving as full a hearing as the 
boldest appellants could possibly desire. We 
question if ever a Provoco ad populum was. 
more recklessly made or more solemnly re- 
sponded to. Day after day, or rather night 
after night, the multitudinous court renews 
its sittings. Witnesses give their testimony, 
judges their opinions, varying, perhaps, in 
minor details and private theories—for we 
should be sorry to pledge ourselves to the 
very words of a hundred thousand referees— 
but yet forming one great judgment, substan- 
tially one, and substantially trae, such as was 
to be expected from any great aggregate of 
the English. people, but which, nevertheless, 
Her Majesty’s Home Secretary did not at alk 
expect. 

The court opened at Leeds, whence it was 
adjourned to Bradford ; the next day we hear 
of it sitting at Huddersfield; then at Halifax ; 
to-day we find it at half a dozen other places, 
as ubiquitous as her Majesty’s judges of As- 
size. Other meetings are in prospect. There 
seems no end of them. Every body is al- 
lowed to speak ; every body states the case 
as his own position compels him to view it. 
The operative describes the bearing of the 
present system on his domestic affairs—his 
wife—his children—his home—his- prospects. 
The medical man gives it as the result of a 
long experience that the present hours of 
work are physically wrong, and therefore— 
such is his trust in nature’s God—cannot be 
morally right. The Clergyman says that his 
unhappy parisioners have no time for religious 
instruction or devotion—that they are in bon- 
dage, the servants of wealth, instead of being 
free, as their religion promised they should 
be. With one clear trumpet tone, too, have 
the operatives of the West Riding, to whom 
we shall soon have to add those of Lanca- 
shire, responded to the appeal of the British 
Parliament, that they will not be satisfied 
with less than a ten hours’ bill. 





Dante, the master mind of Italy. Asa re-jaction. It is only by harmony, consequently 


view of the life of that extraordinary man, | by association, that this is possible. Mankind 


ott . | must be one, even as God is one:—one in or- 
it is not remarkable ; but for the aspect in | : 


ey | ganization, as it is already one in its princi- 
which it regards the recent.sudden interest ple. Unity is taught by the manifest design 
in Dante, it deserves attention. of God in the external world, and by the ne- 


This article opens by observing that with- | C°Ss#y of an aim. Now unity seeks for 
ay Oy: ee beet hy | something by which it may be represented, 
ew years, the sudject Nas re- | and this is found in a unity of government. 


ceived a new impulse both on the continent | There must then ef necessity be some cen- 
of Europe and in England. In Germany there | tre to which the general inspiration of man- 


._. | kind ascends, thence to flow down again in 
has been at least four translations of him in the form of Law,—a power strong in unity, 


success.on, since 1832; philosophical and! and in the supporting advice of the higher 


The monster political meetings which 
‘shook the realm a few years back owed their 
| dimensions to the agreement of the masters. 
The masters, besides using every other means 
of persuasion and argument which their 
wealth, their position, or their ability could 
give them, closed all their mills by common 
consent on the day of the meeting ; and the 
operatives, nothing loth, had yet nothing to 
do but to swell the muster, and sign the pe- 
tition. In the present instance the millowner 
does not afford the same encouragement and 
the same facilities. He does not close his 
mil!. The operatives have had to sacrifice 
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their Easter holydays—and but few holydays 
have they—to the daty of expressing their 
We have had three snowy Easters 


opinion. 
within these eight years; and this, the finest 
Easter that man ever remembered, has been 
devoted to the acquisition of a prospective 
benefit. The operative has given his owa 
time to the cause, not the time of the mill. 
owner. It has been the same since the holy- 
days. The later meetings have been held 
after the day’s work; and strangers have 
been astonished to see with what entire for- 
getfulness of personal fatigue and discomfort, 
thousands, after standing twelve hours at the 
spindles, could go on standing in rooms 
crowded to suffocation, till midnight, that 
they might leave nothing unheard or unsaid 
by which they might understand and declare 
their cause. 

The last meeting, reported in our columns 
to-day, is a still more remarkable sacrifice on 
the part of the operative. The Manchester 
meeting of delegates was held on the morn. 
ing of a day which the Englishman considers 
to be neither his own nor his master’s, but 
due to a higher master over all—on Sunday 
morning. For our own part, though we feel 
the precedent to be dangerous, we wil! not 
take upon ourselves to condemn the choice 
of the day. The occasion was an extraordi- 
nary one; the millowners would not give a 
day for the purpose, and a whole day was 
necessary for the journey of the delegates to 
and fro across the country; the work was 
one of mercy, and taking all into account, 
we can only view this Sunday meeting of the 
Lancashire delegates as a great and, we are 
sure, a painful sacrifice of religious scruples 
and associations to the obvious necessity and 
sanctity of the cause. 

The immediate purpose of the delegates 
was to.supply facts for such of Lord Ashley’s 
statements as the gentlemen of the House of 
Commons had undertaken to dispute. The 
greater part of them we will leave in the 
hand of the noble Lord. However they may 
be argued upon, it is very clear that the dele. 
gates consider them to be aggravating cir- 
cumstances, of a nature to strengthen that 
claim for legislative relief which women and 
minors may most unquestionably prefer. To 
one fact, viz. a deep and well-reasoned de- 
termination to procure a ten hours’ bill, all 
the delegates give one clear testimony. 


Now, the importance of this movement, 
iM our estimation, does not consist in the 
mere attempt to lessen the hours of labor, 
for if this were accomplished, it weuld he 
but a trifling advantage @ained by the labo- 


SS ee 


employed, which, it will appear to the con- 
Viction, as we hope, of ail parties, can be 
properly settled only by a thorough change 
in present methods of industry aad the es- 
tablishment of new an! just relations be- 
tween capital and labor. Whatever fears 
might be entertained from the apparent cal- 
lous-hearted selfishness of the richer classes 
of England, and their blind inlifference to 
the miseries of the poor, the idea of some 
| such radical reform in [nJustry is not utter- 
(ly hopeless and futile ; the project indicated 
by Lord Howick, in the debate referred to, 
to unite the interests of the employers and 
the working classes, shows that at least 
‘some English statesmen are enlightened and 
liberal enoug’ to contemplate, and are pre- 
pared to consummateit. Very certain it is, 
that if peaceful measures are not adopted 
speedily to reconcile conflicting interests and 
render Justice to the Laborer, that revolu- 
tion and brutal violence will overwhelm all 
classes with bitter calamity. 


The agitation of the subject of a reduction 
of the time of labor in factories is not, how- 
ever, confined to Eazland; in this country, 
the evils of the factory system in the exac- 
tion of an undue portion of the time of the 
laboser—twelve, fourteen, and even sixteen 
and eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, 
and in the excessive toil imposed om young 
children, have been severely felt. In age- 
neral way the subject has occupied the at- 
tention of politicians, from time to time, as 
elections were pending, and a vast deal of 
demagogueism has been expended on it; 
but latterly it has been specially considered 
by the Legislature of Pennsylvania, and 
now in New England great feeling is mani- 
fested towards it in some of the manufactur- 
ing towns. An association of mechanics 
has been formed at Fall River, Massachu- 
setts, for the special purpose of reducing the 
duration of labor to ten hours per day, and 
to effect this object, has started a spirited 
little sheet called the Mechanic. We wish, 
however, that we could impress upon our 
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|to such heggarly shifts!’ Do they not see 
| that they exhibit the badge of slavery in 
|the very effort to mitigate its oppression ? 
| Free-MEN would not talk about terms which 
jtnvolve only @ question of time of subjection 
\ta the authority and will of another—they 
would consult and act for their own good 
in all things without let or hindrance! 





iE 
From the London Phalanz. 
OVER-PRODUCTION AND GENERAL 
DISTRESS. 

By an odd coincidence the question of 
distress is coupled in our minds with the 
idea of a Cow and its dull apprehension in 
a case of suffering, Lymphatically moaning 
for relief without an effort hardly to relieve 
itseli by any other means than such as fall 
within the range of pasturing routine, and 
moving heavily along, from place to place, 
or lying carelessly upon the ground, enjoy- 
ing thoughtlessnéss and chewing slowly and 
contentedly the cud it has in store. It is an 
interesting animal and meek and harmless, 


| but when it becomes vicious, it is powerful 


and dangerous: and more especially the 





male; the’ Bull, which is acknowledged 
universally to be the symbol and the type of 
Englishmen: ‘ John Bull.” 

There is, no doubt, a great variety of 
animals in England, and the character of 
every one of these varieties may be disco- 
vered in the human race, but, generally, we 
believe the bovine species gt nage the Eng- 
lish character ; and thence the slowness of 
their movements and the dullness of their 
understanding coupled with a gentle dispo- 
sition and a plentiful supply of milk to the 
great family of man, when duly pastured 
and well housed. 

«But what has this to do with the im- 
portant question of distress,” it may be 
asked, “and the acknowledged evil of too 
much production ?” In some men’s minds. 
it may appear to have no serious relation- 
ship, but we are apprehensive that the minds 





of Englishmen, in general, are really too 


‘much akin to those of their lymphatic ty 
| amongst inferior animals, to understand the 


| nature of the difficulties under which they 

suffer, or be able to relieve themselves eflec- 
| tually from distress, by any other means 
| than those analogous to the blind fury of mad 


| Bulls and vicious Cows. 
| The question of distress and its nl 
oblem 


rer in itself© and as was shown in the de- | countrymen the degrading littleness and in- | sive remedy is, in itself, a simple pr 
bate in Parliament on the bill—a synopsis | sufficiency of this attempt at a compromise 
of which we republished, would be attend- | of their rights, for it is neither more nor less 


ed with evils fully counterbalancing the 


goed that might be secured. 


than a demeaning compromise and dastardly 


No; the im-) sacrifice of their rights, for them to make 
portant character of the movement is derived | 
from the fact that the Ministry, the Parlia- 
ment, and the Pablic conscience of England, 
‘are at length, in some degree, aroused 


terms which only modifies the condition but 
does not change the terms of dependence on 
masters. In wretched England, where the 
laborer is indeed a poor, degraded, helpless 





from their deadly lethargy, their cruel and | being, it is well that any amelioration can 
criminal indifference to the monstroxs injus- | be obtained; but here, where the laboring | but it is not meant as such, and we shall 
tice and oppression endured by the laboring | classes are intelligent and generally possess 
populstion, and have broached the question | the ability to do full justice to themselves, 
of Reform in Industry in a way which must | it does appear to us to be excessively weak 
lead to the most far-reaching and beneficent | and trifling, if not disgracefu!, for them to | 244 the Cow,) from the luxuriant pasture, 
results. The bare introduction of the “fac- | talk about a reform which at the most | which has been provided for them by the 


tory bill” 2m Parliament, as we have seen 


A | can relieve them temporarily of a few hours 


_in both theory and practice, but the difficulty 
| of imparting light enough into the minds of 
| Englishmen that rsx i may understand this 
question, is indeed almost as great as that of 
teaching Cows and Bulls to open gates that 
| shut them out from pastures which they see 
and wish to feed upon. This may be deem- 
ed presumptuous assertion on our part, 
without sufficient proof, and inconsistent 
| with the charity of Christian feeling towatds 
‘our brethren of the «John Bull” ‘species ; 


| constantly endeavor to initiate our readers 
| into the simplicity of that small mechanism 
‘by which the gates are fastened that shut 


| 


‘out the sacred cattle (for the Bull is sacred, 


| God of Nature: the promised land ‘which 


' ; es ; 2 Wi ik « and whieh’ all 
exposed many of the horriblé enormities | oppressive toil—can convert them from flows with milk and honey, : 


consequem upon the present system, and twelve and fourteen to ten hour slaves—but | 


behold in vision through the bars of that 
‘locked gate of Hell which separates them 


the continual discussion in-deors and out-| cannot elevate them to the dignity of true} ¢—., their heavenly paradise on earth, and 
doors canrot fail to bring up vital questions; independence! What a farce is. boasted { which they cannot enter till the gate” be 
touching the nghts of the employer and the | American Freedom, if frec-men are reduced | opened. 
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How to open that infernal gate then, is 
the question, or we may say, rather, was 
the question ; for Christ hinaself, the shep- 
herd, has instructed all the sheep of his true 
flock in the great secret, if they would but 
follow his instructions ; but they will not, 
or they cannot; and the question now is, 
how they may be made to listen to the voice 
of the Great Shepherd, and observe the sim- 


ple secret which enables them to pass from | 


barren wilds into the paradise prepared for 
them on Earth as well as in the Heavens. 
On sacred ground, the question is’ more 
simple than it is on natural or profane, but 
eighieen hundred years have been already 
spent in trying to induce the world to oc- 
cupy this sacred ground, without complete 
success, and though we never should aban- 
don the attempt to bring the human race 
within the sacred fold, we must consent to 
pass from one sphere of understanding to 
another, until ali are gathered in one fold, by 


one principle, and under one Shepherd. We | 


must, then, take the temporal ground of 
truth as well, at times, a8 the spiritual; and 
that is the aim of the present article; but 
how we should proceed we hardly know ; 
the people are so inattentive intellectually, 
and so much absorbed by moaning and com- 
plaint. The cows which are outside the 
gate and standing in the barren lane athirst 
and famishing, are moo-ing with impatience 
to be let into the pasture, without under- 
standing how or why they are shutout, and 
those which are within seem utterly uncon- 
scious of the cause that keeps the others 
bellowing incessantly ; and if a little child 
pass through the gate by opening and shut- 
ting it before the eyes of the afiamished 
herd, it only runs the risk of being gored te 
death by some of them, or tossed upon the 
horns of prejudice into the regions of the 
clouds, to fall upon the rock of deep des- 
pair, a victim to its own simplicity. 

The notion of the cow and of the herd of 
eattle has been forcibly impressed upon our 
minds by what is termed an accident, or a 
coincidence. The other day in waiking 
through the fields, we had to pass through a 


Jarge gate that opened from the fields into a | 


lane, and at the gate were standing, in the 
lane, some cows, bellowing to enter the 
green fields, without the slightest know- 
ledge of the simple mechanism by which the 
gate was usually shut and opened: an iron 
jatch that needed but a little intellectual 
power to understand it, and the pressure of 
a finger to uplift: a little intellectual and 
much less physical. power was required, 
and though the cows hail infinitely more 
than was required in strength of body, they 
had not sufficient power of mind to master 


the small difficulty. And though they saw | 


us open first the gate and then passthrough 


and leave it shut behind us, they remained | 


shut out, complaining loudly and impa- 
tiently to be relieved from their distress. 
Eyes they had, but did not see; nor could 
they understand. 

This led us to reflect a little on the bovine 
species, and ** John Bull” so often occupies 
our thoughts that we were led involuntarily 
to a comparison, in no respéct invidious, but 
simple and most striking, between the dis- 
tressed condition of «John Bull,” and that 
of the excluded cows that stood outside the 
gae, apparently aflamished in the lane, and 

llowing to gain admittance to the pasture, 
which they seemed to have been previously 
fed upon and well acquainted with, though 
then excluded for a time, they knew not 
why, and did not care to understand, being 
anxious only for a feed, immediately. 


Ds 4 if 4 


To let the cows into the pasture, there | that we can prove that all are right in what 
and then, was not our duty, nor had we au- | they say of the great causes of distress, but 
thority todo so, buttolet «John Bull” into | all are wrong in saying that the evil rests 
the field of peace and plenty is our constant | exclusively in any one alone, or mainly, of 
wish and the endeavor of our life. Buthow | the sources which they have denounced. 
we may succeed we hardly know ; -for| The evils are connected with each other, 
though the cases are analogous, they are | and so intimately interwoven, that no one 
not similar in all respects. The cows might | of them alone can be in fairness charged 
have been let into the field with ease, but it} with the whole blame. ‘“* Over-production 
would be more difficult to teach them how | and false credit and machinery” are sources 
to lift the lateh by which the gate was shut | of distress, but not the only nor the funda- 
and opened. Besides, the mechanism of the | mental sources of derangement: ‘ Class le- 
latch is only a small part of the great prob- | gislation” is, undoubtedly, a most inveterate 
lem of admittance to the pasture, for by | source of evil in society, and of distress 
turning many cows into one single field itis } amongst the poor, but not the only, nor the 
not sure that all would find sufficient food. | deepest cause of misery: “ Mercantile re- 
It is the mechanism of the latch, however, | striction and monopoly and corn laws” 
by which the gate is to be opened that leads | create innumerable difficulties, but they are 
into the pasture, and the difficulty of teach- | neither radical nor all-important sources otf 
ing “John Bull” the secret of that simple | disorder: The “arbitrary regulation of the 
mechanism, constitute the leading feature of | currency” is also a great source of spolia- 
ithe simile we wish to dwell upon at pre- | tion, by the artificial fluctuations of “ con- 














‘sent: for the field of labor is unbounded, | traction and expansion” which it generates, 
and the pasture it affords is rich and plenti- | but that is not a thing which would relieve 
ful. But how to teach the cows to lift the | the nation from distress entirely, were it 
latch, we hardly know. We may pass! modified on principles,of equity to-morrow, 
‘through the gate, as often as we like, before | though, like every other partial evil, it in- 
their faces, while they stare with all the | creases the great weight of misery, and ag- 
eyes they have, and yet they see not how | gravates the sufferings of the people in their 
we do it. They do not want to see the| greatest pressure. Not one of these great 
latch and understand its mechanism ; they | evils can alone be deemed the cause of our 
want to be let in, and soon; or they will) distress; they generate each other in the 
lose their patience and attack the gate in | present state of incoherency and dis-associa- 
fury, to rush through by dint of chisical tion, which is their common parent and 
determination, through they break their| progenitor: and thence it is, that) to sup- 
heads in the attempt. And so it js, we| press them one by one or altogether is a 
fear, with maddening Jobn Bull. work of no utility, so long as that which 
The principle of combination is the secret | Benerates them all is left to bring forth other 
mechanism by which the gate that leads to branches of monopoly and spoliation, not 
the green fields of plenty may fe opened, | less vigorous for being novel in appearance, 
but the cattle in the lane have eyes too! as the revolutions of America and France 
large and staring to perceive the great im- | have proved abumantly. 
| portance of this little principle. They can-|; It is not necessary to deny the truths of 
}not understand that such a little spring) various parties, to refute the inferences 
should keep an immense gate shut or open. | drawn from them. We admit that all par- 
They think that the great barsof which the | ties are right in what they affirm of the 
gate is formed are the sole powers of ob- | sources of distress; but then, if all are right 
struction, because they can pass through the | in their respective affirmations, they must 
gap, when these, with the whole gate, are| certainly be wrong in their negations of 
moved out of the way; and those amongst! each other. In politics as well as in reli- 
the herd who theorize on foreing a way | gion, the great cause of error and of sophis- 
through the gate, discuss, in angry bellow- | try lies hid in mere negations. In every 
ings, the possibility and the expediency of | sphere of thought the source of truth is 
removing one or other of the bars; the! Faith and confidence and liberality, while 
maddest of the bulls becoming furious and , unbelief and infidelity, suspicion and nega- 
threatening to break down the whole gate | tion are the sources of all error and coniu- 
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'and gore the inoffensive cattle that crowd up | 


sion. Let us admit the truth, then, of each 


/the way between the gate and them. But, | party, and provéthat partia! truths are not 


| to proceed from simile to stern reality— | 

What is the cause of that distress which | 
_overspreads the country like a leprosy, and | 
| threatens dissolution to the body politic ? — | 
| *Over-production” say the Upper classes | 
and the Landlords. *‘ Want of free com- 
merce” say the Middle classes and the ma- | 
nulacturers. “Class legislation” say the | 
laboring classes and the Chartists. ‘* De- 
fective currency” exclaim the men well, 
versed in mercantile economy and general 
finance; and many other causes are includ- | 
ed by particular parties in these general | 
divisions of opinion, with regard to the 
main source of evil and distress; but those 
which are the most correct of all are the 
most vague and ill-defined; the moral and 
religious. We must, however, take up the | 
discussion where the leading parties piace | 
it, and endeavor to throw light upon it, even 
there, in the dark maze of sophistry. 

Unlike the parties who are qnarrelling 
about the nature of the evil, and asserting | 
that they are alone, respectively, in the 
right understanding of the case, we think 

















sufficient where truth universal is required. 
The upper classes and their leaders are 


| quite right in stating that, amongst the many 


causes of distress in manufacturing districts 
chiefly, and throughout the country, ‘ over- 
production ” stands pre-eminent : but then ; 
what then ? 

Is is the too great abundancce of food that 


| forces the people to die of waut! and the 


over-production of clothing that causes the 
people to be clothed in rags or to remain 
unclothed ? It cannotbe: and yet it is! too 
much food and clothing are produced for the 
steady equilibrium ci commerce in a con- 
tracted and false state of things, and those 
who have the power to remove the evil by 


enlarging the foundation of the social edifice, 


refuse to do their duty. They look exelu- 
sively to one side of the great question and 
refuse to look on any other. Too much 
wealth isgmanufactured, and yet haif the 
population is kept unemployed, and if the 
labormg people were employed full time in 
every country, not too much only, but a 
thousand times too much would be pro- 
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duced for healthy circulation in the present 
state of commerce in society. Bat is the 


‘ ° . ‘ j 
circulation co-extensive with the humar 


race, and really correlative with every in- 
dividual of the human family? Certainly 
not; for many individual veins located near 
the very heart itself, the centre of production, 
are deprived of wealth, the natura! blood of 


' a limited extent, it is easy by the powers of | which, in its turn, creates an increase of 
/machinery almost alone, to produce more | destitution and distress. It is a vicious cir- 
_ than the rich of every country can afford to | cle we are winding in, at present in society, 
, buy, while the poor who are deprived of | and none of these small remedies can save 
| labor by machinery, have nothing to depend | us. We know it is maintained that the in- 
Upon, and become a burden to themselves | crease. of machinery employs more hands, 
and to society. The only remedy is to lo- | and so it does, but not for long or perma- 


| . . . . . “” 
he poor upon the land in unitary com- | nently, as the following facts will testify. 


life, and wither in the midst of plenty, from bination, and give them, or let them make 
sheer inanition. ‘machinery to work for them and produce 

It is most true that more is now produced | clothing, while they improve the land and 
than can be sold to those who have the! produce food for themselves, and all that 
means to buy, hut then, it does not follow | they require. This would give the people 
that production should be regulated only by | something to fall back upon at home, when 
the wants of a few rich who can afford to! foreign markets failed; but then the upper 
buy, without regard to the great body of the | classes have got land enough for themselves, 
poor who cannot purchase either food or/and they do not want to find land for other 
clothing, while a system which they do not| people. It is easier to say that ‘ over- 
understand, deprives them of all wealth, the} production” hes thrown the people out of 
fruit of their own industry. The people who | employment, and under-production, with the 
are starving would not be better fed or| help of destitution, must restore the equili- 
clothed if less were every where produced by | brium, than to study seriously the question, 


cate ti | 

| We quote from * The Factory System il- 

| lustrated in a series of letters to the Rt. Hon. 

Lord Ashley,” by William Dodds a factory 

(cripple, published by John Murray, Albe- 

' marie street, 1842. 

| In Manchester, they have actually coupled 
five pairs of spinning mules together, and 
| there are worked by one man, instead of five, 
|as formerly, and thus ene man is made to do 
the work of five and throw four out of em- 
| ployment.” * * The spinner who works 
‘these five pair of wheels, is earning about 
27s. per week, which is about as much as 
{each of the-five men cou'd earn in 1829 on 


‘the distress amongst the unemployed. 


the industrial powers which now enrich the 


world; and nothing less than the entire | 


destruction of machinery would render less 
production beneficial to the poor; which 
vandal policy would bring the rich down 
lower in the seale of wealth than they are 
willing to believe. Instead of saying, then, 
«too much production,” simply, as they do, 
the leaders of the aristocracy should say 
“*too much production by the means of ar- 
tificial power and machinery” that “ throws 
the people on their own resources,” which 
are nothing but their hands, is the cause of 
But 
this would show the naked truth, and deli- 


cate Conservatives desire to hide the naked- 


ness of their assertions. They would rather 
let the people starve awhile in vice and idle- 
ness to thin their ranks and keep the popu- 
lation down, than take the troub'e to devise 
new means of comfort for all classes, and 
enlarge the basis of the constitution, which, 
though small, affords great luxury ar 4 com- 
fort to the few who are located in its vene- 
rable bosom. Atleast, the people generally 
think so, though we think that, like the 
cows that are within the fields enjoying the 


fine pasture, though they hear the beliow- | 


ings of the herd outsile the gate, they do 
not understand the cause, and only wonder 


‘“* what's the matter,” while they chew their 


cud as usual. 
The fact is, that while the people depend 
solely upon their «wn manual labor, every 


glut of markets by machineny will throw | 


them into destitution for a while, and 
periodical distress will be more terrible and 
frequent as machinery increases, until the 
laborers find out the secret of association, 
by which machinery may be made their 
slave instead of their dread rival, by work- 


ing for them instead of working against! 
them. They will then create a market in 


their own families for their own productions, 
in addition to the general marts of com- 
merce. 
But, like the cows that stand outside the 
ate and bellow loudly in the sandy lane, 


they cannot understand the mechanism of the | 


latch that holds the gate fast closed between 
them and their pasture. It is not the ‘‘vision- 
ary” theory of the latch they want to un- 
derstand, it is the “« practical” delights of the 
green fields they want to feed upon. And 
yet they are not cows, they are “John 
Bulls.”—Their dulness would be very comic 
if their sufferings were not so tragical. ° 
With a large population of poor depending 
on their own manual labor alone for sub- 
stence, and a small population of rich who 


are able to purchase the produce of labor to, 





a single pair of 336 spindle mules. The 


)pieces are also fewer than before." * * 
such a juncture. And then they have to 4 


‘ ! |“ There is also a great number of self actin 
fight the battle with the middle and the eee 


, ‘mules, or mules made. to spia without a spin- 
lower classes, who are anxious to change ner, in use in Manchester. Some factories 


places with them and enjoy the luxuries of | have self-actors only, and there the spinners 
wealth and privilege. The Chartists andj are not wanted, but are cast off, to increase 
the Anti-corn law League beset them too con- | the number already out of employment.” 

tinuously to allow much time for the solu-| These facts show that the increase of 


tion of such problems as the general pro- | machinery tends finally to supersede human 
gression of society from one condition to labor in production, though, by giving a 
another. The fact is, that, they think they | new stimulus to trade, it may at first and 
did not make the evil and they cannot cure | for a while increase the number of hands 
| it, and they only talk about a cure to satisfy employed. It is a well known fact, also, 


/and enquire into the will of Providence in 





| the mob. The upper classes are exactly like | that, where the number ¢f hands is not ab- 


the cows within the pasture ; just as dull of | solutely reduced by machinery, the labor of 
‘apprehension as the bellowers outside the | women and children is substituted for that 
|gate, and not less unacquainted with the | of men, who are thus driven out of em- 
| means of opening the gate. | ployment. 
| And what then, are the middle classes?! The productive powers of machinery in 
| They are as helpless and as dull of appre- | this country are now estimated to be equal 
| hension as the others. Atoneof the'rgreat | to those of six hundred millions of men, 
meetings held the other day, at the Crown | while the laboring population cannot be 
and Anchor Tavern, where delegates from all | more than ten million pair of hands ; so that 
the anti-corn law leagues throughout the | the laboring population stand to the powers 
country were assembled, we were utterly | of machinery as one against sixty. and 


astonished at their empty declamations. It 
was a perfect counterpart of the poor cows 
bellowing outside the gate in consternation 
at their own forlorn position. What they 
said of the distress that overspreads the land 
was quite heart-rending, and we really be- 
lieve, without exaggeration ; but their ob- 
servations on the causes of distress left an 
impression on our minds that we might just 
as well have thought of showing the poor 
cows the mechanism of the latch by which 
the gate was shut or opened, as attempt to 
show the anti-corn leaguers how to open 
up new markets for their goods at home! 
It would have been a hopeless task, how- 
ever simple in itself, the principle. They 
have a crotchet in their heads that is not al- 
together false: the strong bars in the gate 
of monopoly, say they, obstruct the way 
into the field of plenty. «The corn-law 
monopoly shuts up the commerce of the 
country, etc. etc.” Now this is all quite 
true; the corn monopoly is one of the 
strongest bars in the gate which keeps the 
cows outside the pasture and within, as they 
happen to be placed; but the removal of 
that bar would make but a small breach in 
‘the gate after all, and few comparatively, 
| would be able to pass through it ; and what 
‘is more, as many would pass out of the 
pasture through that breach as into it. In- 
i crease of trade, as things are now arranged, 
involves an increase of machinery, and af- 
‘ter the first fever of reaction or revival of 
' trade is over, increase of machinery involves 





\the increase of unemployed operatives, 


| whatever might be the increase of trade by 
|repealing the corn Jaws, the increase of 
machinery would be the chief means of 
meeting the demand. 

We do not mean to state that Free trade 
‘would not be beneficial, but we wish it to 
be understood that it is visionary to expect 

relief to any great extent, from such a par- 
tial source of legislation. It would proba- 
bly revive trade for a few months, in the 
j;manuiactuiing districts, but the same dis- 
proportion between mechanical and manual 
labor, and the same degree of over-produc- 
| tion as that which now exists, would reap- 
| pear soon, and throw the country into gen- 
‘eral distress again and permanently. It is 
| the basis of the social edifice that wants en- 
|larging, that the people may have some- 
‘thing to fall hack upon, besides the hire of 
daily labor, leaving them quite destitute 
| when unemployed, 

The Anti-corn Law league, themselves, 
feel conscious of their inability to devise a 
| proper remedy for the distress of the countiy, 
‘for, at their general meeting of delegates, 
| the other day, the active committee appeal- 
ied to the delegates for individual opinions 
with regard toa remedy. They al! confessed 
they knew not what to suggest, but some 
of them asserted their belief, and that of 
certain manufacturers with whom they had 
conversed, that if the Corn Laws were re- 
pealed, the people would te fully occupied 
in less than a month; and then they clap- 
ped their hands, like little children, with 
delight. It was quite melancholy to see so 
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many well intentioned people meet togeth- 
er, with a firm desire todo ther best, but ut- 
terly incapable of understanding anything 
beyond the simple question of immediate 
relief from a repeal of the corn laws. 

The general system of society is so false- 
ly constituted that an immediate repeal of | 
this law would do as much harm to one 
class, a:most, as good to another, and if 
Free Trade were universally admitted it 
would not prevent the dreadful effects of 
what is termed ‘‘ Over-production.” 

The fact is, that God has resolved to drive 
us out of the present false system altogeth- 
er, for, in it, there is no security for either 
temporal or spiritual progress. Free Trade 
is not a false doctrine, butit isan insufficient 
one, in the present state of things. The 
corn law repealers, however, are not the 
only superficial reasoners on this subject. 








of which it may be mitigated.” | 

















The Times of July 8, states that the new 
poor law is the.cause of the distress in the 
country, and seems astonished that nobody 
has perceived this before. It describes the 
working of the present system in the fol- 
lowing manner, and then concludes with 
some degree of truth, no doubt, but very far 
short of the whole truth, that the Poor 
Law is the main cause of the sufferings of 
the people. 

“It is generally true, that as long as there 
are more hands in any part of the country 
than there is employment to absorb these 
hands, so long will the employers of the 
working classes be able to obtain their labor 
at such terms as will barely support life— 
leaving them without a possibility of making 
provision for the future, and therefore involv- 
ing their utter destitution when thrown out 
of employ. And it is not very easy to say 
who is exactly chargeable with this grinding 
system. Indeed it is not so much traceable 
to any single class as to the system of eager 
competition in saving or making money, 
which is so grievously characteristic of this 
country. The public will always hunt out 
the cheapest shop at which thzy can buy their 
goods; the tradesman will always strive to 
underse}\l his rivals, and to do so must drive 
as hard a bargain as he can with the manu- 
facturer; and the manufacturer, in the pre- 
sent crowded state of the market. cannot pre- 
serve the custom of the retail dealers, except 
by such a reduction of prices as can only be 
accomplished by pressing down to starving 
point the wages of his workmen. The pub- 
lic screws the tradesman, the tradesman 
screws the manufacturer, and the manufactu- 
rer screws the working mechanic. If this 
last could insist on higher or fairer terms, 
neither tradesman or manufacturer would be 
worse off—each must and each would have 
his profit, but that profit would come, as it 
should, out of the pockets of the public. As 
it should, we say, for we have no right to the 
luxuries with which this age abounds unless 


we are ready to maintain in comfort those to 
And why does 


whose labor we owe them. 
not, why cannot, the working man insist upon 
his just profit from his work? Because his 
alternative is the workhouse. Anything 
which is but a shadow better than that alter- 
native he must needs put up with. The 


comforts of the workhouse determine, in the | 
present crowded population, the comforts | 


of the laborer, The miseries of an English 
workhouse furnish the weapons of an English 
employer ; by them he is enabled to produce 
his goods at a price which defies competition 
from the rest of the world, or still more dis- 
gracefully to make a rapid fortune by produc- 
ing cheap and selling dear. 

‘We look upon the Poor Law, then, as 
having not only an immediate effect on the 
comforts of the poor, but a permanent one on 
the state of employment. And as such we 
confess ourselves astonished that it should 


means by which the present suffering has | 
been produced, and by a different treatment | 


The Poor Law is only a part of the whole 


|system, and though it be as bad a part as | 


any, it is not the only nor the chief cause of 

sutiering. If the Poor Law were amended, | 
it cou'd only produce a nation of well-fed | 
paupers, and that is not a social state to be 

desired for the people of England. It is, 

however, true, that the Poor Law, as_ well 

as the corn law, aggravates the suffering 

condition of the laboring population of this 
country, and a.repeal of one or both would 

afford some temporary relief, but not restore 

the country to prosperity. This the labor- 

ing classes are aware of, and thence it is 
they cry out for “‘ The Charter.” 

* Class legislation,” say the Chartists, is 
the chief source of all our misery, and this 
is also true; but then it is but a part of the 
general system, which is altogether false. 
As a party, however, the Chartists have a 
clearer notion of distress and of immediate 
remedy, than any other party. They know 
that small reforms are of no use, and they 
seem fully conscious of the great importance 
of locating people on the d; but then, 
it does not seem to us that they have an 
views of combination, and to speak of land, 
without association, is a mere agrarian sys- 
tem of division that could only lead to the 
defects of the con-acre system known in 
Treland. They are right enough in not con- 
fiding to mere partial measures of reform, 
but then, the vagueness of their general 
system creates fear and doubt amongst the 
middle and the upper classes. What may 
be the upshot of it a!l, we cannot say ;_ but 
something terrible, we fear, and unexpected. 

To reason with them would be useless, 














as it is with other parties, but those who 
are not influenced by party sympathies, will 
understand the imperfections of agrarian di- 

vision and levelling reform, revolutionizing 
| the Empire in all its policy and vested inte- 
rests, by introducing what the French term 
« morselment.” The principle of associa- 
tion is a universal principle of reform, but 
it begins with the infinitely small organic 
elements of society, a single parish of 1200 
or 1500 persons of all ages, and gradually 
spreads throughout the land, by voluntary 
imitation, and without disturbing any class 
of vested interests. This would ultimately 
do away with ‘ Class legislation,” not by 
destroying it or violently superceding it, but 
by gradually substituting in its stead a bet- 
ter principle. It is the right to labor that 
the people want, and not alone the right to 
vote ; general employment more than uni- 
versal suffrage is required. 

This, however, is not understood by any 
party, and the upper and the middle classes, 
by their partial policy, have driven the 
whole population into Chartism, which, as 
a system of mere politics, is not inferior to 
any other, for it is not more directly violent 
ani reckless than the others are inversely 
selfish and indifferent. The Chartists are 
the Bulls of the great herd that cannot un- 
derstand the mechanism of the latch by 
which the gate is shut or opened, and un- 
less an opening to the pasture be made soon, 
they will become more furious, and gore 











| the cattle that obstruct the passage, until 


fear and trouble become general. 

We cannot agree with their agrarian doc- 
trines, but we can sympathize with all their 
| sufferings, and admire the bravery of their 
| leaders. who are not afraid of siding with 





\the people in what they believe to be right, | 





scarce have been numbered among the many | in spite of the danger to which they are ex- 


posed from the hatred of the ruling powers. 
O’Connor seems to us to be the boldest cha- 
racter amongst the politicians of the day, 
and if he be in error with regard to social 
unity he is right in manly feeling, and true 
to what he deems a righteous cause. His 
judgment, too, is not inferior to that of other 
politicians who reject the principles of com- 
bination as “impracticable.” In fact, we 
think it is superior, because his sympathies 
are larger and his views more universal. 
We could not act with any man who fol- 
lows an agrarian disorganic policy, but we 
believe that nothing short of Chartism will 
awaken the superior and midule classes to 
a proper sense of the distress of the country, 
and as for the danger of vested interests, we 
believe that the vested interests of the labor- 
ing poor in the fruits of their own industry, 
are very seriously endangered now, and we 
are not less affected by the prospect of some 
hundreds of thousands of laboring people 
dying of starvation than we should be of 
the prospect of half that number of the up- 
per and the middle classes being beggared : 
one class of beggars being quite as interest- 
ing as another, in our estimation. Society 
is in a dreadful state, and something must 
be done and will ; and if associative princi- 
ples be not adopted practically soon, Chart- 
ism will, and then, perhaps, there will be 
‘‘ over production ” of another order, which 
will pass upwards instead of downwards. 
Itis a question of life and death, of which the 
crisis seems to be at hand, and partial reme- 
dies are inefficient. It is however to reli- 
gious thoughts and feelings we must look 
for an organic change and not to polities 
alone. Association is the only remedy, and 
yet the very word is in bad odor, having 
been for some wise end of Providence, no 
doubt dragged through the stench of infideli- 
ty, to show that without Christ the world 
cannot be saved, and truth itself, defiled 
with individual names, is fruitless and un- 
comely. Associative unity, however, is of 
God, and not of man, and when it has been 
purified from atheism and individual names, 
it will be found to be the underground sub- 
stantial basis of the holy city of the New- 
Jerusalem, and the superstructure raised 
upon it, pure christianity. 

The Charstists, then, are partly right; 
‘‘ Class legislation ” is one of the great cau- 
ses of distress; the Anti-corn Law league 
is partly right; ‘the Corn law is one of the 
great aggravations of distress :” the Conser- 
vative leaders are partly right; ‘* Over-pro- 
duction and speculation” produce great mi- 
sery in the present state of things: and the 
“contraction and expansion of the curren- 
cy” produce great inconvenience to the 
commerce of the country, and a heavy tax 
upon the laboring population; but none oi 
these evils can be fully remedied as long as. 
society is based upon false principles; and 
we are constrained to admit that we do not 
wish to see them partly remedied, because 
such partial remedy would only tend to per- 
petuate a bad system, in which three-fourths 
of the population would be constantly im- 
mersed in poverty and vice, while the rest 
were sunk in selfishness and sensuality. 
The whole system is a horrid mockery of 
truth and justice. The highest powers in 
the land are the most corrupt and infamous. 
The Bank of England is perhaps the great- 
est cormorant in the whole country. The 
periodical fluctuations of the currency is the 
most refined system of plunder that was 
ever imagined, but the law of progress in 











false civilization is, that the poor shall be- 
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come poorer and poorer in proportion to 
their skill and industry, collectively, while 
the rich become more wealthy. The Bank 
of England will realize some millions this | 
year by the expansion of the currency, not- 
withstanding the distress which prevails, | 
and no one has the power to prevent it, 
though the principle seems partly ui.derstood 
by some, as the following extract from the | 
Times will show :— | 


“ There are, of course, many persons who, 
feeling what they consider a benefit immedi- 
ately resulting from the reduction in the rate 
of discount by the Bank of England, cannot 
clearly understand the force of the complaints 
which are made on the subject. A low 
price of commodities being to them the index 
of a bad state of things, any measure that by 
rendering money easy tends to advance such 
price appears to them an indisputable benefit. 
The feelings of these persons are probably 
represented by the following letter, which 
has been received on the subject :-— 

‘TO THE EBITOR OF THE TIMES. 

*Sir—I am sure you would not remark 
with such severity on the late measure of the 
Bank in reducing the rate of interest to 4 per 
cent., did you know the very great relief it 
affords to trade after the high rates of discount 
ruling last autumn of 6 to 7 per cent., the na- 
tural result of which rate was the rapid fall in 
most of our staple articles, such as cotton, 
which fell 14d. per lb. ; foreign sugars, 4s. to 
5s. per cwt.; indigo, 9d. to 1s. per lb.; and 
Turkey opium, which was at lls., is now 
selling at 7s. 6d. per lb.; and now when the 
Bank lowers the rate of discount, and the tariff 
is about to be altered, and the merchants are 
beginning to rouse themselves from the state 
of despair into which they had sunk, you 
throw cold water on the measures of the 
Bank. This is very hard-hearted of you, in- 
deed ! 

‘I remain your obedient servant, 

‘A Megcuanrt. 

‘City, April 28, 1842.” 

Were a permanent good the certain re- 
sult of a general easiness of money, this 
writer’s objections would be perfectly just, 
and those who found fault with the abund- 
ance might, with great propriety, be called 
*‘hard-hearted.” But the fact is, that an 
over-abundance of money has proved the 
prelude to an undue contraction, and that 
the satisfaction at the temporary prosperity 
caused by such abundance is as nothing 
compared to the fears of a sudden reaction. | 
It is steadiness in the currency that can 
alone confer a real benefit on commerce, 
and all violent fluctuations, whether up- 
wards or downwards, are in themselves in- 
jurious, although almost as a matter of ne- 
cessity they produce at times an appearance 


ses of distress. The whole system is false, | which all gates are shut and opened. — It is 
and the only simple safe and permanent effi- | too small and insignificant for their large 
cient remedy consists in making the produ- | eyes to dwell upon. They want straight- 
cers the consumers of their own productions } forward butting and practical ruptures ; none 
toa great extent; and that can only be ef | of your “visionary” latches that no bull’s 
fect:d by association, placing the people on | eye can discern, and which are only adapted 
the land as co-proprietors and owners of the | to the fingers of men, and not to the horns 


same, or with the power and the right of 
soon becoming such. 
alone, but social and religious independen- 
cy and elevation which they need, and those 
who ask for less, will positively fall on 
nothing. God will not allow the present 
system to continue, even were the people 
to be kept alive by better trade and Poor 
Laws. He has sent and is still sending 
men of genius to be born into the world by 
thousands, to invent machinery and drive 
the people from brute labor. They must 
be elevated morally as well as. physical- 
ly, and emancipated from the drudgery 
of manual labor and the crimes of igno- 
rance. 


Let the rulers Jeok to it, and particularly 
those who honor God and true religion. If 
not a multitude of plagues will come upon 
the land and on the people of all classes, 
rich and poor, high and low, sceptics and 
professed believers. And yet, we verily 
believe they cannot help themselves. They 
have not powers of mind, or willing confi- 
dence enough and Faith in Providence, to 
understand. In wishing to addréss the par- 
ties into which society is now divided, we 
fee] just as if we had to teach the cows the 
sw 6 secret of the latch by which the five- 

r 


see the 


against them with their heads, to break 
them down, or one or two of them, at least, 


to make a passage through the rupture and 


enjoy the pasture. 

The anti-corn law cattle wish to break 
down only one of the strong bars, the upper- 
most, and not to utterly destroy the gate, 
“« because,” say they, ‘it would be possible 
to leap the gate thus lowered in its height, 
without disturbing general arrangements,” 
but the golden calves opine that it would be 
sufficient if the lowest bar were ruptured 


that a currency might be established on a 


level with the ground of fundamental equi- 


ty for those who could not leap the gate; 
the Chartist Bulls say No! however, to the 


other cattle; the whole gate must be de- 
molished. No half-meastres; but cown 


with the whole gate, and all the bars of 


strong monopoly, that all the cattle of the 
John Bull species may have entrance to the 


It is not political | 


te was shut upon them. They only 
te and its strong bars and think of 
nothing but the bars, and butting savagely 


of honest John Bull cattle. 

| This is John Bull sort of reasoning ; and 
| what are we to do. Children of five years. 
old may learn to shut and opon gates; but 
John Bull cattle! how are you to teach 
them? We have no hope of it; and there- 
fore to the children of the race of new born 
men, we look for pupils of the heavenly 
| doctrine of associative unity. 

* Sut what is your association,” says the: 
herd; ‘none of the John Bull cattle can 
understand it.” - Probably not: but little 
children can ; and * of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” «He that hath ears to hear,. 
let him hear.” 

This style of writing may be deemed ob- 
jectionable and unworthy of a charitable 
spirit; but it is not so intended. It is not 
addressed to persons, but to principles of 
animality which hold conflicting parties in 
the slavery of evil and the blindness of sub- 
versive passions. 

— 


OBJECTIONS TO ASSOCIATION. 


ConcLuping CHAPTER oF A “* PopuLaR Re- 
VIEW OF THE Docrrines oF CHARLES 
Fourier.” By Parke Gopwin. 





** A friendless warfare! lingerittg long, 

Through weary day, and weary year, 

A wild and many-weaponed throng, 

Hang on thy front, and flank, and rear.” 

Bryant. 
We have now fulfilled the task which we 

imposed upon ourselves, we have presented 
the conception of Fourier in its completeness, 
we have spoken not only of what he pro- 
poses for the present, but of what he con- 
jectures for the future, we have touched up- 
on all questions, from the reiorm of the 
township to the modification which time 
must make in manners, fromthe education 
of the child to planetary influences, and the 
creation of worlds. We have, it is true, 
sketched only in the vaguest outline, but 
what we have done is sufficient to enable 
the reader to form an opinion of the Theory 
of Universal Unity. Will any one now 
dispute the grandeur and comprehensiveness 
of the genius to which we are indebted for 
such mighty generalizations ? Are his no- 
tions unworthy of Man, or unworthy of 
God? Was there ever loftier conceptions 
of the dignity and glory of human destiny, 


pasture freely, without either leaping over 
bars or stooping under them. The cows 
and calves inside the pasture stare amazedly 
at those outside the gate, and wonder 
This part of the system alone would de- | “« what’s the matter?” They have fed upon 
spoil the industrious classes of their wealth,| the grass so long and leisurely themselves 
if there were no corn laws and monopolies. | without obstruction, and with hardly any 
With this power in its hands it is easy for; sense of hunger, that they cannot under- 
the Bank of England as the manager of the | stand the bellowing of those outside. It 
currency of the ‘Nation, to absorb a tithe of must be madness produced by a disease of 
the circulating wealth of the whole country | the stomach; an “ over-production ” of heat 
almost every year. As money represents| in the intestines, which will cool down of 
the property in circulation only, and not | itself perhaps, in time, if let alone to starve 
fixed property, or property which is not) and die. mee 
changing hands, periodical expansions of the} Leaving the gate fastened as it is, in the 
currency are like dipping an immense hope that the cattle outside will tire at last 
sponge into the sea of wealth produced in | of bellowing and butting at the bars, is the 
the country, and contractions are like squeez-| policy of the conservative cattle inside, 
ing out the quantity imbibed, by the differ-| then, and goring each other in their rage, 
ence created universally in prices. Those | some butting at one bar, and some at ano- 
who complain, then, of the currency, are| ther, and some at the whole gate, is the 
right, but that alone, if remedied, would| policy of the John Bull herd outside, and 
not relieve the country from al! other cau- 


of the greatest prosperity. On this doctrine 
the experience of the last few years furnishes 
the best comment. 











or of the infinite wisdom and goodness of 
the Creative Power ? 

But, before we answer these questions, 
we are reminded that our work is not yet 
accomplished. The substance of Fourier’s 
discoveries as a science, we have given; we 
have unfolded it to the extent in which it is 
developed in his published writings ; but 
deeper questions remain behind. What re- 
lation does this science bear to the existing 
institutions of society ; to the dictates of true 
Morality ; and to the doctrines of Religion 
and the constitution of the Church? We 
shall attempt a solution of the difficulty sup- 
posed to exist on these points, in the form 
of an answer to the following objections :— 

1. That the new doctrine 1s dangerous to 
public order. 

By this it is meant, that our plans are re- 
volutionary. They certainly are revolu- 
tionary, or, as the state of society now 1s, 
they would not be worth a moment's 


none of them can understand the latch by | thought. 
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But the revolution they contemplate is 
not violent, nor unjust, nor destructive. On 
the contrary, it can be demonstrated that 
ours is the only universal and peaceful 
scheme of reform that is now agitated. 

Society is at present divided into parties 
whose designs and wishes appear utterly ir- 
reconcilable, so that each of them-in order 
to triumph, must desire the compression and 
ruin of all other parties. In this fact ori- 
ginates their deep and unrelenting mutual 
hostility. 

Society is also composed of aclass which 
wishes to preserve all that it has, and of 
another class that wishes to get much which 
it has not; the first thinks it can not yield 
without losing—the second that it can not 
gain without taking. For this reason, there 
is a perpetual and bitter hatred and war be- 
tween the two ranks who look upon each 
other as natural enemies. The Conservative 


- and the Reformer, the Tory and the Whig, 


the Democrat and the Aristocrat, have been 
at al] times, and in every nation, in a state 
of vigilant and exacerbated antagonism. 

The Phalansterian School atone, has 
nothing to do with any of these parties or 
classes, but presents itself in the midst of all 
with words of Positive Affirmation and 
Peace; it recognises the legitimacy of the 
desires of all; infringes the rights of none; 
it carries no torch to the temples of any; it 
offers to all at the same time, a doctrine 
which is capable of satisfying all. 

It says to the higher classes that their 
possessions and their advantages are all 
theirs, and that it has no design of infring- 
ing them in the slightest respect. At the 
same time, besides this Right, it places a 
Right not less sacred, the Right of the 
laborer to his labor and its fruits, the asser- 
tion of which now menaces the existence 
of the rich and of social order, and will con- 
tinue to do so, until it is recognised and 
satisfied. 

It says to the lower classes that they will 
only suffer the more, by violeatly despoil- 
ing the wealthy, and thus impoverish others 
without enriching themselves ; so that when 
all shall be miserably occupied in defending 
themselves against hunger, the sciences, the 
arts, all high and noble industry, will be 
abandoned, and the human race retrograde 


towards barbarism. At the same time, it| 


sustains them in the sentiment that they are 


entitled to Labor, to Education, to Justice, | aud duplicity. 


and to Happiness. 
It proves that a greater part of our evils 
spring from the misdirection of human 


energy, in fruitless enterprises and perni- 
cious wars. 


It proposes a plan for the organization of | of principles that are in themselves good. 


-change, in a subversive state, short of a true 
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prove dangerous to public order? What 
sentiment is there to impel to disorder, men 
who know, scientifically, that every organic 


and harmonious re-organization, is nothing 
more than a revolutionary perturbation? No; 
while we propose the reform of the whole 
world, we would not disturb the smallest 
corner of its broad domain. Peace is our 
motto; but itis a Peace uuder the silent in- 
fluences of which a new Earth would rise. 

2. That the doctrine 7s wmoral. 

The Social School proposes to organize 
Labor ; there can ceriainly be no immorality 
in that ! 

But they are accused of immorality, be- 
cause Fourier has expressed the thought, 
that the manners of future societies, parti- 
cularly in regard to the relation of the sexes, 
will be as different from those of our pre- 
sent societies, as ours are from those of the 
Patriarchs and Savages. We have already 
made a reply to this: if the conjectures of 
Fourier displease any, it is of little import- 
ance to us that they be rejected; they do not 
bear upon the project which we seek to re- 
alize. Our task is the organization of labor, 
and we leave to other generations the dis- 
cretion of adopting such changes in their 
feelings and customs as superior intelligence, 
purity, and truth, may approve. 

Again: we are accused of immerality, in 
that we urge men to indulge and not repress 
their Passions. Let it be understood, how- 
ever, in what sense we use the word Pas- 
sion, and to what does this objection amount ? 
Why, that we inculcate that it is the duty 
of Man so to adjust his social relations, that 
his native impulses, which, freely indulged 
in the present state, only lead to evil, may 
be indulged im such a way as only to lead 
to Good ! 

Much error has been started in regard to 
Fourier’s standard of morality, by the use 
of the word Passion, which has generally a 
bad sense in the present acceptation, but 
which was perhaps the best that he could 
find. He means by it, as we have before 
said, the springs of action in the human 
soul, the fundamental impulses, the affec- 
tions, the motives of the Will. The passions, 
he says, have aright and a wrong develop- 
ment. The right development produces har- 
mony, good, justice, unity; the wrong devel- 
opment produces selfishness, evil, injustice, 


Sin, vice, and what are called bad pas- 
sions, do not arise from any positive princi- 
ple of evil infused from without into the 
mind of man, or having its original seat 
there ; but are the false, disordered action 





labor, by which the efforts of all classes On the contrary, virtue and goodness are the | 


shall converge towards a useful end,—the | true, harmonious, unitary action of all these 

extracting from the Globe, an exhaustless | faculties. 

reservoir, an amount of the elements of | whole nature (virtus, manliness,) and im- 

wealth and paren amply sufficient for) plies the due subordination, the perfect co- 
, by giving to those who | operation, the Unity of the Whole Man. 


the wants of al 


have not, and by adding to those who 
have. 


The Social School demonstrates also that} found of metaphysical thinkers. Bishop 


the masses have little interest in the irritat- 
ing contests of politics; that the form of the 
government touches them only in a few 
points, since they are equally miserable (ex- 
cept when the accident of abundant land, as 
in this country, constitutes an exception) 
under all governments, and’that their pro- 
gress depends upon social reform—the re- 
orm of the township, which on the dimi- 
nutive scale on which it is essayed, can do 
no harm, if it could do.no good. 
How’could such peaceful notions as these 


| 





Virtue is the integrity of a man’s 


Fourier, in this view of human nature, is 
sustained by some of the most clear and pro- 


Butler, whom we regard as one of the 
acutest and large-minded of the able race of | 
English divines, takes essentially the same 
view in his admirable Sermons. He defines | 
Virtue as “the following of Nature,” and | 
vice as ‘deviating from it;” and proceeds 
to show that this is not ‘‘a loose way of 
talk.” .« Whoever,” he says, ‘ thinks it 
worth while to consider this matter tho- 
roughly, should begin by stating to himself 
exactly the idea of a system, economy, or 
constitution of any particular thing or nature; 








and he will find that it isa One ora Whole” 
(Unity,) « made up of several parts, but yet 
that the several parts, even considered as a 
whole, do not complete the idea, unless you 
include tbe relations and the respects which 
those parts have to each other. Every work, 
of both nature and art, is a system,” etc. He 
then illustrates this by the constitution of a 
watch, and adds: ‘Thus it is in regard to 
the inward frame of man. Appetites, pas- 
sions, affections, etc., considered merely as 
the several parts of our nature, do not give 
us an idea at all of the system or constitu- 


tion of this Nature, because the Constitution 


is formed by-somewhat not yet taken into 
consideration, namely, by the relation which 
these several parts have to each other,” etc. 
(Unityism.) 

Again, in describing the nature of vice, 
he says : “ Every work of art is apt to be 
out of order, which is true also of the hu- 
man system or constitution.” And after 
stating, from a deliberate survey of our na- 
ture, that “‘ we were made for society, and 
to promote the happiness of it,” proceeds as 
follows to state an objection: ‘“ But it may 
be asked, has not Man dispositions and prin- 
ciples within which lead him to do evil to 
others as well as good? Whence come the 
many miseries else, which men are the au- 
thors and instruments of to each other?” Ia 
answer, he says, ‘there is no such thing as 
ill-will in one man towards another, emula- 
tion and resentment being away ; whereas 
there is plainly benevolence and good-will ; 
there is no such thing as love of injustice, 
oppression, treachery, ingratitude ; but only 
eager desires after such and such external 
goods (what Fourier calls duplicity ot ac- 
tion,) which, according to a very ancient ob- 
servation, the most abandoned would choose 
to obtain by innocent means, if they were as 
easy and effectual to their end; that even 
emulation and resentment, by any one who 
will consider what these passions are m 
their nature, will be found nothing to the 
purpose of this objection ; and that the prin- 
ciples and passions in the mind of Man, 
PRIMARILY AND MO3T DIRECTLY lead to 
RIGHT BEHAVIOR, With regard to others as 
well as himself, and only seconDaRILY and 
ACCIDENTALLY TO WHAT IS EVIL.” 

It would seem, then, that Fourier’s no- 
tion of the nature of evil and of virtue, is 
not unsanctioned by the highest authorities 
of Christendom. 

Two remarks, however, are necessary to 
a complete understanding of his doctrine of 
obedience to the Passions. 

The first is, that all the societies which 
have as yet existed upon the earth, being 
incoherent and disorganized, were subversive 
and false societies, and that the Passions of 
Man are subverted with them ; hence, that 
compression and restraint are absolutely 
needed to prevent the race from degenerating 
into a still lower degree of degradation and 
suffering, In proportion to the extent of 
that subversion, is the need of more rigor- 
ous laws and restraints; but as society ap- 
proaches a more organic state, the severity 
of its discipline may be relaxed, until finally, 
having attained Social Harmony, men may 
be left to their native Attractions, which are 
their only true guides, ever-present and per- 
manent revelations in the soul of the Will 
of God. 

Our second remark is, that owing to this 
fact of the acctdental and permanent, or the 
false and true destinies of society, the die- 
tates of Morality are of two kinds: relative 
and absolute. There are certain duties which 
are duties for all men, of all ages or nations 
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and under all ciycumstances, such as the 
duties of ‘Truth, Justice, Love, and Devo- 
tion to our Heavenly Father ; these are ab- 
solute obligations, for the complete perform- 
tance of which we are to seek. all the aids 
that our position requires, from the energy 
of our own wills, and-from the grace of 
God. There are-other duties, which are 
duties exceptionally, under given conditions, 
and for the production of particular results, 
such as seli-denial,* mortification, resigna- 
tion, the endurance of suffering, fastings, 
contentment, etc. They are duties, because 
in incoherent society they aid in controlling 
subversive passions, that would otherwise 
develop themselves to the injury of their 
possessors and oihers. Another reason is, 
that it would only be vain and irritating to 
indulge desires for the gratification of which 
society had made no provision—the love of 
wealth, for instance, which we are com- 
manded to restrain, because it would only 
become a torment in societies where it is im- 
possible for seven-eighths of the people to 
have wealth. 

That the present state of society is notits 
permanent state, and that the compression 
of the passions is not a permanent duty, is 


evident from the consideration that such | 


compression is not, now, effectual, but only 
partial and temporary, and must continue to 


be of that character. No individual has ever | 
succeeded in the attempt at a direct subduing | 


and suppression of his passions, They are 


active and living forces, that will manifest | 


their existence in one way or another, like 
tne internal fires of the Earth, whi h, 
smothered in one place, speedily break out 
in another, generally made more intense by 
the feeble effort of resistance. The only 
method of eradicating a vice of the passions, 
is not suppression, but substitution, i.e. by 
changing the mode of their activity. Dr. 
Chalmers, the celebrated Scotch Presbyterian 
preacher, has an excellent sermon on “ the 
expulsive power of a new aflection,”—a 
phrase that recognises the truth that the best 
way of getting rid of an old affection is to 
get a new one, or, in other words, to change 
the object of the affection. A healthful ac- 
tivity of all the faculties of our nature, 
which can only be procured in the Harmonic 
Order, is a better preservative against vice 
than all the saws and commands of all the 
moralists from Confucius to Joe Smith. 
Only to the extent in which the means for 
such an activity has been presented by 
Society, have its manners and morals im- 
proved. This is a pregnant fact ! 

That the present state of society is utterly 
and abominably false, and needs a thorough 
organic renovation, is further evident since 
it imposes a restraint upon the practice of the 
absolute duties of life, almost as rigid and 
cere as that which it lays upon the in- 


iscriminate indulgence of the subversive | 


passions. It is almost a matter of doubt, 
whether the world would be more disturbed 
and injured by the unbounded freedom of all 
the passions, or by the unflinehing assertion 
of all the virtues. Suppose that Truth and 





* There is a sense, however, in which self- 
denial is of the essence of Religion. The law 
of life, according to Fourier, is this, ‘‘ that God 
distributes to his creatures their particular at- 


iractions and desires rerpectively,” and the | 
particular exception to this law of distribution is, | 


that man on Earth aspires to Heaven and a 
higher destiny than he can here enjoy. 


the soul of man, while en Earth, to Heaven 
and every seventh function in material and 
spiritual life, should be religious, and diverge 
from earthly satisfaction to heavenly aspiration, 
as an act of devotedness and se}f-denial or sa- 
crifice of self to God and Universal Unity. 


It is 
then, the link of Universal Unity which binds | 


Justice were at once applied to the existin 

ways and relations of mankind! Cou! 

there be a more fatal supposition? What a 
universal uproar and distress among the plots 
of public men, the frauds of merchants, the 
tricks of politicians, the innumerable base- 
nesses ol industry, of legislation, of the press, 
of the pulpit, among secret dislikes and dis- 
simulations in families, between man and 
wile, parents and children, the deceptions of 
Love, the ignoble conventions of politeness 
and Jaw upon which society rests! Or, let 
Justice be done among men, and what devas- 
tations, what exposures, what overturnings, 
what horrors, would be the wild and cruel 
result? War, pestilence, and famine, are 


Liberty, would be, if there were some 
Supreme Power, capable and ready to put 
them into instant action. Society itself ad- 
mits this danger, every time it bristles so 
fiercely against some poor starveling, ‘ in- 


who would only make a feeble application 
of some single bit of Truth or Justice; yet 
Truth, Justice, Liberty, are absolute in their 
| requirements. 

| What becomes, then, ot the charge that 
| the doctrines of Fourier are immoral ? 

| We admit fully the necessity of restraint 
; in the subversive stages of society; we in- 
yale no recognised law of the present state ; 
| Wwe would reiax the discipline of coercion 
and force, only as the moral advancement 
ot the race allowed and required; and we 
are the only persons who have a practical 
faith in Absolute Virtues, because we are 
the only persons who can propose a social 
system in which they can find their true and 
perfect expression. 

The truth is, that we are more mora! than 
other people, because we know how. to 
make morality available in the highest de- 
gree to the happiness of mankind. [f in- 
dividuals among the disciples of Fourier 
are immoral, they are so zm spite of their 
creed. 


3. That the doctrine is trreligious. 

Those who make this objection, mean by 
it, that our views are exclusively moralistic 
or material, and that we hope to achieve the 
reformation of society by a mere external 
mechanism, without regard to the teachings 
of religion. 


We are not surprised at this charge, be- 
cause the doctrine of Fourier has been taught 
enerally in its scientific aspects, and 
ES ciosien in a one-sided view of it, takes a 
position of antagonism to Revelation, al- 
though it is found in the end that they mu- 
tually support and illustrate each other— 
God being the author of both. Science is 
too much cultivated in the sphere of Neces- 
sity, and Revelation in the sphere of Faith, 
whereas they should be equally instruments 
of unfolding the mysteries of God’s word and 
works: - Astronomy, mathematics, geology, 
|have all at times presented themselves in 
| opposition to Christianity; but a larger know- 
ledge of the facts of the one, and of the 
‘meaning of the other, have made them 
| willing co-operators in the redemption of 
| Man from ignorance and suffering. 
| Social Science, it will be seen in the end, 








one of its best and highest expressions. 

It would lead us into too technical and ab- 
struse a metaphysical discussion to atlempt 
to show the complete compatibility of every 
word of Revelation with the Doctrine of the 
| Passions; but we believe we can do so, un- 
ler the light of Universal Analogy, and ; 
der the light of Universal Analogy, and may 


hardly more dangerous to the physical wel- | 
fare of our societies, than Truth, Justice, and | 


discreet, imprudent, impracticable” reformer, | 


hereafter make the effort. At present, we 
confine ourselves to general affirmation and 
popular explanation. 

We claim to be Christians, then, because 
we believe the gospel of Christ to be the 
highest revelation given to Man; and we 
_ believe that this religious dispensation will 
endure until it has been fully established by 
the creation of a New Heaven and a New 
Earth, described in the Book. And, again, 
we claim to be Christians, because we be- 
lieve that the Providence of God is Universal ; 
that itis both partial and general, and that he 
is a God of Love and Mercy, net a cold ab- 
straction, but ever near to us, present in the 
mind and heart and senses. 

We believe it to be our duty to oney the 
commandment of Love, and have perfect 
Faith in the promise of light given by the 





} Savior : 


‘Seek ye first the kingdom of God and 
its Justice, and all these things [worldly 
comforts] shall be added unto you.” 

In obedience to this command, and in im- 
plicit faith in this promise, we seek that we 
|may find the kingdom of God and its mght- 
/eousness ; and we are only afraid of those 
| who say that nothing can be found by seek- 
ing; that the mystery of the Universe is im- 
| penetrable; that the curse of civilized dupli- 
icity and misery will last forever; that hu- 
|man nature is too bad to be redeemed ; that 
| the will of God cannot be done on Earth, as 
it is in Heaven, though we are instructed to 
ask for this in daily prayer. We are afraid, 
| we say, of such negations, and regard all 
persons who entertain them as infidels, 
whatever may be their professions or creeds. 

We believe that every word of the Gos- 
pel is divine, but we believe also that no 
human understanding of that Word is per- 
fect ; 

If, then, it be asked, what particular form 
of doctrine we propose to teach, we reply that 
we have no mission to teach any one reli- 
gious creed or preference to others. JIndivi- 
dually, we admit all creeds in their peculiar 
spheres, inasmuch as they are al] respective- 








so far from being hostile to true religion, is | 


ly partial aspects of the one eternal truth of 
Revelation, in its infinite variety of aspects. 
We admit all views of truth, without deny- 
ing any, and subscribe to every creed, but 
not exclusively ; whit is affirmative in each 
is, for the most part, true, while the error 
of each is in its negation and exclusive- 
ism.* 

Our object, in regard to Faith and 
Spiritual Light, then, is not to teach a new 
religion, but to point to That which has al- 
ready been revealed, to show that men as yet 
have only grasped the shadows of that true 
Religion, in its various aspects, and mistaken 
these for reality. The various creeds and 
doctrines of religious sects are types of 
Unity, but the life and practice of these sects 
are not in Unity. It isashadowy aspiration 
more or less intense, but not a positive 
reality ; for, while the truths of doctrine are 
embraced and held in veneration, practical 
life is steeped in discord and iniquity ; and 
this must ever be the case, until the spirit of 
| religious truth or unity be really embodied 
}in the practice of daily life—the end we 
iseek to realize. 
| We seek to effect this practical embodi- 
| ment of religious tuuth and love, in daily 





i hfe, by attractive industry and unitary com- 
| bination; neither of which are in themse' 
|}alone Religious Unity, but the body or cx 
lective form in which alone the ordinan 
|of Christianity, the spirit of religion, the 








— —- 


* See this matter treated at length in our fol- 
lowing work, soon to be published. 
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Universal church, can be incorporated prac- | 
tically and incessantly, for without the 

Body the Spirit cannot be manifested fully 

on Earth. We do not deny, then, the 

spiritual truth of Religion ; we desire to or- 

ganize a body to receive that truth; a prac- 

tical reality, and nota mockery. And what 
is more, we hold that al] religious creeds 

are true in their main features, and only need 

to be embodied in material organic Unity, to 

prove their beauty and utility respectively, 

and their indisputable claims to a true origin, 

ordained by Providence. It is the want of 

such a body which confines them to the 

realms of entering aime and discordant ac- 

tion : types and shadows in confusion strug- 

gling to become realities. 

Religious truth is the principle of unity 
and harmony, but this cannot be realized in 
practice universally, without a correspond- 
ent unity of action in the sphere of worldly | 
interests ; and thence it is that in the present 
state of disorder and discord in the world, 
though spiritual light and truth are the first 
in principle and importance, natural light 
and unitary combination are of primary in- 
terestas the practical foundation of a perfect 
superstructure ; and to frown upon the science 
of industrial unity, as an inferior thing of 
mere material importance, is silly and 
thoughtless. The man must be emanci- 
pated from the degradation of the brute be- 
fore he can be imbued with elevated views 
of God and a future life. 

No one will deny, we hope, that society 
is much indebted to the progress of material 
artand science, for refinement and the spread 
of Christianity—the power of multiplying 
and diffusing Christian knowledge among 
nations. No one will deny that the ability 
of men to increase in knowledge, politeness, 
and friendship, is greatly promoted by the 
alleviation of their outward circumstances ; 
and that comiortable apartments, freedom 
from care and drudgery, cleanliness, constant 
labor, and education, are efficient auxiliaries 
in the establishment of truth. Now, our 
oniy aim at present is to render the services 
of science and industrial activity, the hand- 
maids oi religion, more constant, more di- 
rect, and more effective. We wish to show, 
as society is now constructed, that there is 
no security for moral discipline and religious 
communion. Every one is left toact, with- 
out direct control, as his unbridled passions 
dictates ; and as the interests of individuals 
are everywhere opposed to those of general 
society, temptation to iniquity is permanent 
and strong. 

The Church has little or no hold on the 
minds of men (except to enslave their intel- 














lects;) and never will have the power she 
ought to have, until society is organized 
materially on a plan of Unity, in which the 
light of Gospel truth can be conveyed in 
permanence, instead of being, as at present, 
wasted by dispersion among beings who 
are not sufficiently accountable to general 
opinion for their evil doing and neglect of 





duty. An appointed minister of light and 
truth has now no other function to perform 
but that of holding up the banner of religion 
to his flock, shut up in their purchased pens, 
called pews, for their speculative considera- 
tion, once in seven days, and then abandon 
them to all the snares ef poverty and insecu- 
rity of worldly interests throughout the 
week ; for if he undertake to visit and con- 
sole his flock, between the intervals of Sab- 
bath, he is quite unable to protect them from 
the many allurements and necessities of 
falsehood in the world. 


This is not a system, then, by which re- 





ligion can obtain sufficient influence over 
human conduct in the common walks of life; 
it is too loose and incoherent. It needs con- 
sistency and unity, in which the light of true 
religion might be ever present, to inspire the 
minds of individuals and control their ac- 
tions. The problem, therefore, to be solved, 
is not so much the meaning of the Word of 
God, as the means of organizing wordly in- 
terests in harmony with truth, and spiritual 
light and love. e light of doctrine is al- 
ready very great in the various branches of 
the Universal Church, but want of unity in 
worldly combination and material society, 
prevents that light from being always before 
the eyes of the laboring population, who 
are more or less tment ic personal ob- 
security, deprived of aid and consolation, 
knowledge and security, and left alone, un- 
guarded and abandoned to the recklessness 
of passion in the snares of iniquity. 

The dispersion of the body of society, 
the unprotected, disunited, working classes, 
is the cause of darkness and depravity on 
earth, the reign of chaos and Satan. Not 
the absence of religious light, but the want 
of unitary influence and convergency, to 
save it from being lost and scattered in the 
dust of incoherent worldly interests. The 
spirit of religion wants a corporeal organism, 
to manifest itself in truth and permanent 
reality on earth, and this is what association 
is destined to prepare for it. The general 
delusion of society at present in regard to 
Religion is, to suppose that holding up the 
type of truth in principle and precept, once 
a week, to an unbanded congregation, is 
sufficient to prevent their backsliding all the 
week, in the midst of general depravity, that 
the Will alone of poor weak morta!s is able 
to protect them from the temptations and 
delusions of the Adversary, that uniriended 
miserable men can alone sustain the conflict 
with evil, without the constant presence and 
aid of their fellow-men. 

Association, then, is not designed to sup- 
plant Religion, but to be its servant in ‘the 
accomplishment of the Redemption of the 
Earth. We look upon it as the mightiest 
auxiliary to Christianity that has ever been 
presented to men, because it is a direct out- 
growth and manifestation of the Spirit of 
Christianity. . 

The object of Christ’s mission on earth 
was to redeem mankind from sin and suf- 
fering, and reveal truths of peace and unity, 
that would confer inconceivable blessedness 
on all his creatures. No injunction occurs 
more frequently in the Bible than that men 
should make themselves One in faith, in 
love, in hope. Almost the last word upon 
the hps of the Savior when he separated 
from his sorrowing heart-broken disciples, 
was, ** Be ye one, even as I and my father 
are One,”—a union the most intimate and 
most sacred. 

Fourier did not set up any other name 
than that of Christ, and in one of the last 
chapters written by him, describing the tri- 
umphs of Universal Association, he ex- 
claims, ‘* These are the days of Mercy, pro- 
mised in the Word of the Redeemer, (Matt. 
v. 6.) ‘ Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, for they shall 
be filled.” It is verily in Harmony, in asso- 
ciative unity, that God will manifest to us 
the bounteous immensity of his Providence, 
and that the Savior will come according to 
his Word in all the ‘glory of his father ; 


it is the kingdom of Heaven that comes to | form associations for themselves, is so obvious, 


that we have not insisted upon it; but we com- 
mend the principle of association to all sects, 
who are at liberty to adopt what details they 
please. The principle is practical Christianity. 


us_in this terrestrial world; it is the reign 
of Christ; he triumphs; he has conquered 
evil, CHRISTUS REGNAT, VINCIT, IMPERAT. 





Then will the Cross have accomplished its 
two-fold destiny: that of ConsoLaTiIon 
during the reign of evil, and that of Unt- 
VERSAL Banner, when human reason shall 
have accomplished the task imposed upon it 
by the Creator. ‘Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness,’ the harmony 
of the Passions in Associative Unity. Then 
will the Banner of the Cross display with 

lory its-device, the augury of victory: IN 

oc Sicno Vinces; for then it will have 
conquered evil, conquered the gates of hell, 
conquered false philosophy, and national in- 
digence, and spurious civilization ; et porte 
infert non prevalebunt.” 

Thus, we have shown, in regard to the 
more important objections brought against 
the doctrine of Fourier— 

1st. That it is the only doctrine which 
can conciliate all classes and parties, on a 
basis of mutual interest and harmony. 

2d. That it absolves no man from the ob- 
ligations of true morality, but insists upon 
it, as an absolute and permanent duty that 
every individual, being himself an image of 
God and of the Universe, must bring his 
faculties and life into accordance with the 
laws of Justice, Integrity, Unity, as well as 
he may in this state of duplicity and sub- 
version. But 

3d. That individuals can do this alone, 
only in rare cases; and that it is the direct 
effect of the attempt to make our own souls 
at one with God’s Nature and Providence, 
to seek to bring the souls of others into the 
same divine state, for the accomplishment 
of which, no agency has ever been devised 
comparable in any degree to an organization 
of the whole of society according to the 
laws of universal gradation and harmony—- 
the law of variety in Unity, which is the 
eternal fact of Creation. 

INpIvipvAL VIRTUE IS THE INTEGRITY, 
WHOLENESS, UNITY, OF ALL the FACULTIES 
of THE INDIVIDUAL souL; SociaL VirTvE, 
THE SAME INTEGRITY, COMPLETENESS AND 
Unity of aux the principtes of the Social 
Soul. Each is necessary to the attarament 
of the other !! 

THE UNION OF BOTH SOCIAL AND INDIVI- 
DUAL VIRTUE Is RELIGION ! 

If any man is able to make immorality 
and irreligion out of such doctrines, he is at 
perfect liberty to enjoy his discovery ! 

No: our immorality and irreligion con- 
sists in this, that the blind and corrupted 
growths of civilization do not comprehend 
that we are greatly in advance of them on 
all. points of scientific and religious wis- 
dom. 

We have a morality which is not indivi- 
dual.and selfish, and this they do not like. 
We have a religion which is not arrogant, 
narrow, and exclusive ; which explains the 
mysteries of the Bible. which renders our 
hope, and faith, and charity scientific,? and 
our wisdom and truth religious; which pro- 
mises to realize the Kingdom of God on 
Earth, and this they do not like. But we 
know that the future is ours, and thus we 
confidently look to God for the fulfilment of 
all his promises of blessedness to Earth.* 

“1 saw the New Jerusalem, the Holy 
City coming down from God, out of Heaven, 
adorned asa bride for her husband. And I 
heard a great voice out of Heaven, saying, 
Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, 





* The suggestion that those who do not like 
our views of human nature or of religion can 
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and he will dwell with them, and they shall 
be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them and be their God.” 


We recommend to our friends and our 
exchanges as extensive a re-publication of 
the preceding article as possible : the arga- 
ment on the important points discussed is 
conclusive. 
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THE SOCIAL REFORMER. 

That devoted and efficient friend of Huma- 
nity and Progress, John Allen, of Maine, has 
just issued the first number of a paper to be 
called ‘‘The Social Reformer.” I: will, of 
course, sustain the views of Fourier, with the 
characteristic ardour and freedom of its edi- 
tor. We rejoice to see that he has taken the 
field in this way, and hope sincerely that God 
will strengthen his hands for the good work. 
If this number of his paper be any indication 
of the manner and spiric in which it will here- 
after be conducted, we may look forward to 
itas a most valuable coadjutor in the pro- 
pagation of the just and wholesome doctrines 
of Social Reorganization. We have never 
before felt more strongly than we now do, 
the conviction that Association must become 
the one grand all-absorbing movement of this 
nation and this age. Its aims are universal ; 
it comprehends all partial reforms; it is defi- 
nite and certain in its principles; and being, 
as we believe, nothing short of an exact 
Scrence, must prevail over the Earth. Yet 
the extent to which the duplicity and wrong 
of * Civilization” have corrupted the hearts 
of men, is so great, that the lebor of making 
it known, in all its fair and beautiful propor- 
tions, will be hard, requiring the mightiest 


energies, the most consummate wisdom of its 
advocates. 


Asa specimen of the style of the Social 
Reformer, we copy the Introductory. 


Ours is a peculiar Time, in the World’s 
progress. An airso free, a sky so clear, a 
sun so bright, and a day so hopeful was never 
before. The accumulated light and experi- 
ence, and the concentrated love and heroism 
of the Past, are all blended in the Reform 
Struggles of the Age. Hewever humble our 
position, however feeble our efforts, there is 
a responsibility resting upon us, a mission for 
us to accomplish, as imperative and impor- 
tant, as was ever entrusted to man. 

In partial and fragmentary efforts, the Spi. 
rit of Philanthropy, has labored and sacrificed, 
to give food and shelter to the starving and 
homeless—to open the eyes of the groping 
blind—to strike the fetters from human limbs 
and human souls—to bury the crimson hatchet 
of war, and to dry up the blistering tears of 
despairing woe. It has saved its millions.— 
But the remedy used has been merely cura- 
tive for the time being. ‘The causes have re- 
mained and others have been constantly fall- 
ing victims to the disease. The law of 
prevention has not benn applied, and in 
every age, the same work of philanthropy 
has to be done over and over again. We 
have been dealing with effects and not with 
causes. We have struck off the poisonous 
branch, and left the parent trunk to send it 
forth again. 

One asserts that intemperance is the cen- 
tral evil of the world’s wretchednes, and ab- 
stinence the only hope of the world’s joy. 
Another, that physiology is the primitive re- 
form, and the universal panacea. Some 
would direct all their efforts through a parti- 
cular channel, for the removal of a certain 
manifestation of wrong, and others through a 
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of vice. We can number as many classes of 
reformers as there are developments ot evil. 
And there is a prophecy and a truth under. | 
laying the efforts of each. The evils of | 
which they separately complain, however, | 
belong. to the same family, and are the chil. | 
dren of the same parent. As much as others | 
do Associationists labor to extirpate them 
all. But we would both cure and prevent. 
Disunity, antagonism, separate interests 
and selfish aims, elements incorporated in the 
very structure of present Society, we consider 
the causes of human woes. These have lost 
to us, dominion over the earth, fellowship 
with man and communion with God. A mal- 
constructed Suciety—a false Social order, is 
therefore the Pandora fountain to be purified. 
Reorganization, Association, unity with God, 
unity with man, and unity with nature, is the 
work to which we are called. And until 
this work is accomplished, poverty, ignorance, 
crime, oppression and war will be perpetuated 
as the legitimate result of social causes. The 
application of the Laws of Attraction, or the 
Science of Unity, to our relations with each 


different one, for the abolition of another form { and aims, we r 











other, and to the spiritual and material world, 
is not only the remedy for existing evils, but | 
the preventative for future disease. This will | 
remove the effect, and also the cause. | 


Association, therefore, is reformatory in the 
widest possible sense. As the seven primi- 
tive colors meet in a ray of light, all righteous 
aims concentrate in this. It is the vase that 
contains the flowers of every philanthropic 
hope, every benevolent desire, and every 
christian grace. It will be satisfied only with 
universal purity and universal joy. 

Such being the fact, Association can have 
no war with any whose efforts are direeted to 
the betterment of human condition. It is the 
greater Reform of necessity including the less. | 
Its language is—‘* Success to the Educator, 
the Temperance man, the Physiologist, the 
Abolitionist, the Non-Resistant and the Mo- 
ral Reformer. In fine, success to the Chris- 
tian. Onward, every one, in the Reform to | 
which God has called you. Live up to your’ 
light, obey your moral convictions. We ac- 
cept your aims and your efforts of benevo. 
lence. We extend to you the right hand of | 
fellowship. We are coworkers with you for | 
the redemption of the world. And we com. | 
plain not of your implements of labor. If you 
cannot use ours, we will not be enemies. We | 
will work with you, in the removal of effects, | 
if you cannot with us in the abolition of cau- | 
ses. ‘There is no occasion of quarrel between | 
us, but a call for sympathy, union and love.” 

In the Socrat RerormeR, thereforé,.no ex- | 
pression of principle or fact, nor any inquiry | 
connected with the interests of humanity, | 
will be considered an “ extraneous topic.” Its 
columns will be freely and fearlessly opened | 
for the stern rebuke of wrong doing, whether | 
among those of titled rank or nameless po- | 
verty—Over-worked and ill-paid labor, the | 
iniquity of the grab-game, the [shmaelitism | 
of competitive strife, the forced degradation 
of woman, elavery every where and in all | 
forms, in short, individual and social evil, | 
wherever seen, and by whomsoever support- 
ed, will be made the subject of specific criti- | 
cism in the Rerormer. 

But the grand aim of the paper, will be the | 
exposition of the science of Universal Unity 
and the laws of Attractive, Organized Indus. | 
try, discovered by Cuantes Fourier. It will | 
advocate the necessity of applying this Sci-| 
ence to the construction of Society, as the | 
means ordained of God, in this age, especially, | 
to remove tke causes, which perpetuate the | 
accumulating evils of the age. It wiil also| 
give astatistical account of the progress of As. | 
sociation, and the character and prospects of | 
the practical experiments now being made in | 
this country andin Europe. It will endeavor 
to be all its name signifiese—-THE SOCIAL 
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efer the reader to this and fu- 
ture numbers of the paper. 

To many perhaps its leading Thought will 
be new. It has been but about four years 
since one man in the whole Country, At- 
BERT BrisBaNE, a man of rare ability and 
self-sacrifice, and a personal disciple of Fou. 
RIER, stood single handed and alone, as the 
public advocate of industrial and educatio- 
nal Association. Since that time the pio- 
neer minds of our land and the civilized 


| world have become deeply interested in the 


science. “More than twenty practical organi- 
zations have been hopefully commenced, and 
on every hand, efforts are being made to 
bring together the friends, and to concentrate 
the means, that offer themselves to the move. 
ment. Men, connected with every part of 
reform, in religion and politics, are devoting 
themselves to the cause. Never before, in 
so short a time did a Doctrine so radically 
new, and requiring such important social 
changes, meet with such a numerous class of 
friends. All feel, that it is adapted to the 
wants of universal man. It has ever been a 
prophecy in the heart of all the good, and 
mankind are now ready for its actualization. 
And it is te sweep over the civilized world 
like a flood. It will bear down all opposition. 
Its success is written on the scroll of destiny. 
God is on the side of Unity. 

Friends, Brothers, believing this to be the 
great mission of our age, and the work to 
which we are called, we extend to you hope. 
ful salutations. At the command of the Irre- 
sistible, we address you, and with your leave, 
we would communicate with you from time 
to time, upon the principles and measures, 
that should regulate our modes of action, and 
ask your advice and sympathy, in our labors 
for social elevation, Our minds are made up. 
And it is not as a boy’s play, nor asa low 
speculation, that we enter upon the work of 
Reorganizing Society. Under a solemn con. 
viction of duty to God and to our race, we 
have pledged our all, and ourselves to this 
enterprise. If you are ready to go with us, 
give us your hands, give us your hearts. And 
if you are called to sacrifice as you will be, 
and as you must be, count it joy. The hope 
of such a Future, of such a Destiny, such a 
Heaven on earth, if but for those who are to 
come after us, is worth living for, and worth 
dying for. Co-operate with us, therefore, in 
this work of humanity. Inform your own 
minds upon the subject, and be prepared for 
practice, when the time for action comes.— 
Spread a knowledge of the principles ia your 
neighborhood. Interest the worn out Labo- 
rer; for it is emphatically his cause. Arouse 
the indifferent, wake the sleeping, raise the 
dead. Work while you may, and the bless- 
ing of God rest upon you, and crown your 
struggles with success to you, and to your 
race. 


We are pleased to see the accomplished 
pen of Mary S. Gove at work in the Social 
Reformer ; she is instant in every benevolent 
work. 

a ee 

Procress at THE Soura West.—We are 
glad to see that Mr. North, the editor of the 
South Western Farmer, published at Ray- 
mond, Mississippi, continues his noble efforts 
in the cause of Association. His last paper, 
of May 3d, has several columns devoted to 
the discussion of the subject. The subjoined 
extract is the begining of one of his leading 
articles : 

“THIS FOURIERISM.” 

Many intelligentgentlemen have expressed 
to us some anxiety for more light concerning 
the doctrines of Foam. To gratify, though 
only to a very Mmiaed extent, this laudable 
curiosity, we refer to an article in our paper 
of to-day, under the head of “ Association.” 

It will be seen, by this, how false have 
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been the representations so flippantly ut- 
tered, in regard to Fourier being an infidel, 
and in regard to the tendency of his doctrines 
of Association. 

We are glad to see that a plan has been 


adopted for introducing the study of this | 
Science into every college in the Union. A’ 


gentleman in Louisiana has furnished a sum 
of money to the publishers of the Phalanx to 
pay for a copy of that journal for the senior 
class in every college. This will insure an 
investigation of the subject in everyssection 
of our land, under circumstances the most 
favorable for evolving the truth, and for 
making a pervading and permanent impres- 
sion. 

We. are truly rejoiced to find that many 
of the best minds in this part of Mississippi 
are looking iato this subject. We urge upon 
the young men in the Oakland and Centenary 
Colleges to procure al] the works of A. Bris. 
bane, Parke Godwin, and Hugh Doherty, for 
their libraries, and also files of the Phalanx, 
(which journal contaias translations of Fou- 
rier’s works.) Whether they adopt the doc. 
trines of Association or not, they will find a 
rich ‘intellectual treat in the study. And 
what we say to those students, we say to all 
who have minds to think, or souls to feel. 

Thus we see that at the two extremities of 
the Union, the north-east and the south-west, 
under the most dissimilar social conditions, 
the subject of Association is becoming a 
topic of earnest discussion and absorbing in- 
terest, and the reform it contemplates is hailed 
by the best minds as applicable to all social 
circumstances. This favorable reception of 
the doctrines of Fourier among persons so 
differently situated, is a proof of their univer- 
sality, and their own intrinsic merits. The 
Truth is divine, and the human mind is al- 
ways open to its reception ; but upon its 
universal character depends the conviction 
and favor of minds differently constituted, 
and influenced by different circumstances. 
How grandly universal, then, is that doctrine 
which soars above all sectional prejudices 
and local interests, and reconciling the most 
adverse views and feelings, brings all into 
Unity. 


ncnepinliagabibite 
FOURIER CLUBS. 
It is the desire of the General Executive 
Committee, in this city, that clubs should be 
formed in every village in the United States, 
where two, three, or more of the disciples of 
Fourier can be found. Our object is to keep 
the attention of such persons alive to the sub- 
ject; to establish means of communication 
throughout the country; and to become tho- 
roughly acquainted with the actual force we 
now have in the country. 
the names of the officers be sent to the Pha- 
lanx,—if possible, free of expense. That our 
readers may see what we mean, we copy, 
from the “Social Reformer,” an account of 
one of these Clubs just formed at Hallowell, 
in Maine : 
FOURIER CLUBS. 


In every town where the subject of Asso- | 


ciation has been agitated, and inquiry awaken- 


ed, immediate measures should be taken to | 
bring the friends of the movement together, | 


and concentrate their energies, that they may 
put forth the most vigorous efforts to diffuse 
the principles of Social Science, and prepare 
the public mind for. the practical movement. 
A Circulating Library should be established, 
and all the tracts, periodicals, and books pub- 
lished on the subject set afloat in the com- 
munity. Societies haye been formed in 


In all cases, let | 


Bangor, Augusta, and Hallowell, and several 

‘other towns in Maine. Here follows the 
Constitution of the 

Hat.toweLL Fourier Curvs. 

. Preamble. 


Under a deep conviction of the inherent 
evils of the present state of society, as mani- 
| fested in its repugnant, ill-requited, and de- 
| grading system of Industry ; its system of self. 
‘ish competition in Trade ; the unjust and un. 
‘natural relations which it establishes between 
| Capital and Labor; its system of Slavery, 
which so extensively prevails, whereby man 
| claims his fellow as property ; its menial sys. 
| tem of Hired Labor, or Labor for Wages; its 
' denial of the equal rights of Woman, and its 
defective, partial system of Education ; and 
| ardently desirous of doing all in our power 
| to eradicate these and other evils, and to has- 
‘ten the time when the human race shall 
‘dwell together in love and unity, we hereby 
form ourselves into'a Society, under the fol- 
lowing 
Constitution. 
Art.1. The name of the Association shall 
be the Hallowell Fourier Club, auxiliary to 


| the New England Fourier Society. 


Art 2. The object of this Society shall be 
to obtain and diffuse, as widely as_possible, a 
knowledge of the system of Association and 


_Fovrirr, and to impress upon the public 
/mind a conviction of the necessity of a radi- 
|.cal reform in our Social Relations, in order 
to aright developement of Man, according to 
the Physical, Intellectual, and Moral laws of 
| his being,—ard also to take the necessary 
‘steps for the organization of a Kennebec 
Phalanx. ’ 
| Art. 3. Any person ‘interested in the ob- 
| jects of the Society, may become a member 
| by appending his or her name to the Consti- 
, tution, and contributing to the funds, 
| Art. 4. The officers of the Society shall be 
| a President, Vice President, Secretary, Trea- 
| surer, and three other persons, who shall con- 
| stitute the Executive Committee. 

Art. 5. The President, V. President, Se- 
cretary, and Treasurer, will be expected 
faithfully and impartially to perform the du- 
ties usually incident to their respective offices. 
It shall be the duty of the Ex. Committee to 
take the most vigorous measures to spread 
light on tke subject of Association, in all its 
various bearings, by means of periodicals, 
tracts, lectures, and public and social meet- 
ings, and for this purpose they shall have 
power to raise and expend muney according 
to their bést judgment, and to appropriate any 
fund in the Treasury. They shall keep a 
record of their doings, and present a written 
report of the same to the Society at its An- 
nual Meeting. Four of their number shall 
constitute a quorum. 

Art. 6. The Annuai Meeting shall be held 
in Hallowell on the first * Wednesday in 
_ January, when the officers shall be chosen. . 

Art. 7. The Ex. Committee shall have 
power to fill any vacancies in this body. 

Art. 8: The Constitution may be amended 
by a majority present at any Annual Meet- 
ing. 











| D. P. Livermore, Presicent. 

I. M’Curncn, V. President. 
| W. A. Donn, Secretary. 
i F. A. Day, Treasurer. 


Leverett Lord, ’ 
James Atkins, 
C, Meservey, \ 


We do not give this as the best constitu. 


Ex. Committee. 


tion of what we wish to see done. 
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> An interesting notice of the Alphadel- 
| phia Association, Michigan, which is. pro- 


Breesing very auspiciously, has been crowded 
j ou , 
j 


| 
| 
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WISCONSIN PHALANX. 


We have just been informed by the Agent 
of the above Association, that the locale has 
been chosen, and ten sections of the finest 
land in the Territory entered at the Green 
Bay Land Office. The location ison asmall 
stream near Green Lake, Marquette county. 
The teams, conveying the requisite imple- 
ments, will startin a week, and the iraprove- 
ments will be commenced immediately. We 











are in favor of Fourier’s Plan of Assuciation, 
although we very much fear that it wil! be un- 
successful. on account of the Selfishness of 
Mankind—this being the principal obstacle 
to be overcome—yct we are pleased to see 
the commendable zeal manifested by the 
members of the Wisconsin Phalanx, who are 
mostly leading and influential citizens of Ra- 
cine county.. The feasibility of Association 
will now be tested in suck a manner that the 
question will be decided—at least so far as 
Wisconsin is concerned.--[Green Bay Re- 
publican, Wis. 'T., April 3), 1844. 
— a 

Tue Crermont Puatanx.—This is the 
name. of a body of Associationists, recently 
formed in this city, who have purchased a 
tract of land in Clermont county, on the Ohio 
river, about 35 miles above this city. The 
Phalanx will visit their domain to-morrow, to 


| take possession, with appropriate ceremonies, 
, Attractive Industry, discovered by Caanues | 


and lJeave on the ground,a pioneer-Band, for 
the purpose of erecting suitable tenements for 
the reception of such members as will form 
the first detachment of the Phalanx. The 
steamboat Yucatan has been chartered for the 
purpose, and is to leave the landing to.mor- 
row morning at 6 o’clock precisely, when all 
who design to be of the party are requested 
punctualiy to attend. A band of music will 
be in attendance.—[Cincinnati Times, May 
7th. 
ee 


GONE TO THE PHALANX. 

Mr. Tuornzsuren, the Pioneer of Fourier- 
ism, who has ardently advocated it ever since 
he understood its noble aims, has left civil- 
ized society and embarked for the Ohio Pha- 
lanx, where a better order of things reigns. 
He was a fine, good-hearted, and benevolent 
man, of good mind and energy, who, “ hav- 
ing put his hands to the plough,’’ will not 
“turn back,” but press onward ever, May 








fortune go with him, where he will realize all 
his hopes of a glorious future. 

One of our first lawyers, an active, ener- 
getic, talented, and honest man, designs 
uniting himself with the Ohio Phalanx in a 
few weeks. Success to him. 

Press onwatd, friends! The work goes 
bravely on! There is no faltering in the 
bone and sinew of free Americans ! —{Pitts. 
burgh Spirit of the Age, May 11th. 











BOTANIC.GARDEN, 
SEVENTY-NINTH STREET, 


Messrs. THOMAS HOGG & SONS would 
respectfully inform the pu%lic that they have 
a large assortment ef Fruir anp ORNAMEN- 
TAL TReEs anp Sarvs, and also of Perrenial 
Herbaceous Plants, for which their establishment 
has so long been celebrated. 

Their collection of Greenhouse and Hothouse 
Plants, comprising many of the most unique and 
rare exotics, still continues unrivalled in this city— 
sepennilty in Cacte Camellias and Everblooming 

oses. 


Their nurseries are beautifully situated at 79th 





tion that could be -formed: but as an indica. | 


street, eastof the Third Avenue, on the banks of 
| the East River, and are of easy access by the Har- 
lem stages, the Astoria stages, and the Harlem 
| railroad, all of which leave the corner of Centre 
, and Chatham streets, at least every half hour du- 
ring the day; and the drive from the city is ex 
ceedingly beautiful. 
The Messrs. Hoge pay particular personal at 
_ tention to the package and shipment of plants an 


trees, intended for different parts of the country 
and they take pleasure in saying that they hav 
been very successful in sendi 


plants te grea 





distances, especially to the 
ap 20 wj 


and West, 


























